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N Thursday last, word was received of the occurrence 

in Cincinnati of a fire which caused a loss estimated at 
$145,000, and which was attributed to the spontaneous com- 
bustion of materials stored in an establishment handling 
chemicals and dye stuffs. On the same day THE SPECTATOR 
contained an editorial article dealing with the increasing 
danger from spontaneous ignition, and the necessity for prac- 
tical underwriters to keep up to date in regard to new chemical 
and mechanical hazards. ‘The fire alluded to serves to em- 
phasize the likelihood of loss to companies which do not keep 
close tab upon risks in which chemical action may take place. 





W I recently commented editorially upon the arbi- 
trary manner in which municipal license taxes and 
fees are imposed by certain Southern cities and towns. 
Apropos of the above, we have been pleased to learn that 
Insurance Commissioner McDavid of Alabama has declared 
himself as being strongly in favor of a bill to forbid the 
levying of taxes upon insurance companies by municipalities, 
on the ground that this plan of raising revenue has been 
greatly abused. This action on the part of Commissioner 
McDavid is worthy of strong commendation, and his example 
might well be’ followed by insurance officials in other States 
where municipal taxation has become an almost intolerable 
imposition on the companies and agents. 





NUMBER of years ago New York city learned the 
lesson of the dangers incident to the stringing of a 
multiplicity of electric wires overhead in the streets, and 
caused such wires to be placed underground. Now an over- 
head wire is a rarity, except in suburban districts. Criticisms 
have lately been made of the unsatisfactory conditions, in 
respect to overhead wires, existing at Binghamton, N. Y.., 
which would apply equally. as well, in the main, to hundreds of 
other towns and cities. Overhead wires are so susceptible to 
climatic influences—especially high winds and heavy snow 
and sleet storms—that they are frequently rendered dan- 
gerous to life and property by breaking and crossing, and by 
falling so as to ignite buildings or shock human beings. Not 
a small quota of responsibility for fire losses rests upon the 
overhead wire, for it not only causes fires at times, but 
hampers seriously the operations of the firemen, both by 
interfering with the raising and handling of ladders and by 
endangering the lives of the men by stray currents. Every 
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growing municipality should take up this subject and initiate 
proper methods of controlling electrical matters before the 
task grows to such proportions as to render it difficult of 
accomplishment. 





r a paper upon “Office Systems and Soliciting,” which 

was read before the Tennessee Association of Local Fire 
Underwriters at its recent meeting, W. E. Metzger of Nash- 
ville tendered the members some excellent advice in a series 
of “Don'ts.” Briefly, Mr. Metzger’s address contained a 
strong plea for uprightness on the part of local agents in all 
their dealings, whether with their companies, their clients or 
their fellow agents. He deprecates anything savoring of 
underhand dealing; and if his suggestions were followed 
generally by local agents the tone of the business would be 
distinctly elevated, though we trust that there are few agents 
in the country who are guilty of all the sins of omission and 
commission to which Mr. Metzger has alluded. 





A LLUDING to the subject of safeguarding the public and, 

employees in the method of construction and operation 
of underground railways, George Westinghouse, in a letter 
to The New York Times, points out that electric propulsion 
cannot, in some ways, lessen the risk as compared with steam, 
but, on the contrary, may add new dangers. He says, “there 
is no margin for use in tunnels of combustible material in 
proximity to a heavily charged electric conductor,” and sug- 
gests that the following requirements, among others, can be 
easily complied with: 

1. Trains to be constructed of iron or steel, with the interior finish 
of incombustible materials. 

2. The division of the third rail for the supply of electric current 
into suitable sections, each section being supplied with current only 
when required to propel a train. 

3. The limitation, by suitable devices, of the amount of current sup- 
plied to each section so that in the event of a short circuit on the 
train the current will be automatically and instantaneously cut off at 
a point some distance from such section of the third rail. 

4. Provision for the cutting off of the current from each supply 
section of the third rail at the will of the motorman. 

5. No other live conductors than the third rail to be in close prox- 
imity to the line. 

6. No wires carrying high voltages except upon motor cars, and 
motor cars only at the ends of a train. 


Mr. Westinghouse goes on to say: 


The state of the electric art has so advanced that compliance with 
the foregoing requirements is simply a matter of additional expense, 
incomparable, however, to the financial losses which the companies 
will suffer if they do not make the electric operation of their railways 
absolutely safe. 


In the course of his letter Mr. Westinghouse states that 
the system of train control in use on the elevated railroad 
(and which does not admit of dividing the third rail into 
sections) has been ordered for the subway trains; but he also 
states that “there are available well-tried train. controls which 
are operative regardless of a temporary interruption in the 
supply of current.” By all means, those in authority should 
insist upon having subway passengers and employees as 
thoroughly protected as it is possible for them to be, and 
everything necessary to accomplish this object should be 
rigorously required. 
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COMMENT ON THE ACTUARIAL CONGRESS. 


The strongly intellectual face of George King, author of the “In- 
stitute of Actuaries’ Text Book, Part II,’ was remarked by many of 
the American actuaries, who knew the man by his work. Mr. King 
comes of a family of scientists, and from his youth attracted atten- 
tion by his lucid, convincing methods of presenting difficult solutions 
of actuarial problems. His little book, “Theory of Finance,” 
brought him into so favorable notice that he was chosen to write the 
“Text Book.” ; 


Ralph Price Hardy, the nestor of the Institute representatives, 
has been a member of that body for nearly fifty years. He has been a 
celebrated actuary all of that time, and of late years one much sought 
after in consultation. Ten years ago the actuary and manager of the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society half girdled the world to avail 
himself of Mr. Hardy’s advice, and only three or four years ago Mr. 
Hardy was invited to do the same, in order that his counsel might 
be had again. On that occasion Mr. Hardy delivered himself of an 
unfavorable view of American actuaries generally, but in a most 
gracious speech at the dinner on Saturday night at Delmonico’s he 
expressed quite another opinion. It seems a case of better acquaint- 
ance improving the opinion. 


The Prudential of London was represented by no less than three 
irom its staff, William Hughes, president of the Institute—whose 
witty address at the banquet on Saturday night will not soon be for- 
gotten—Frederick Schooling and J. Burn. The two former are ac- 
tuaries of age, broad experience and great reputation, and the latter 
a young man, who is regarded of much promise. | 


The “Old Equitable” of London was represented by H. W. Manly, 
past president of the Institute, who responded at the banquet to the 
toast of his company, and gave his hearers a most interesting ac- 
count of its origin and growth. Mr. Manly is well known to Ameri- 
can actuaries by his exhaustive and valuable work on ‘Service or 
Staff Pensions.” 


The Faculty of Actuaries was worthily represented by Dr. Gunn, 
its president—whom somebody irreverently, but very properly, called 
their “Big Gunn,” for he is a big man in stature, in brain and in 
heart. His part in the discussion was always benign, scrupulously 
courteous and considerate, and he made a most agreeable impression 
upon everybody. 


Accompanying him was James Chishoim, of a great family of ac- 
tuaries, the name of which is familiar to all actuaries the world over, 
and to the reputation of which his own achievements have added 
much lustre. 


And also James Meikle, who, like Dr. Sprague, has retired from the 
active practice of his profession, because of age, but who has not 
yet been afflicted by any infirmity. His great words in connection 
with the ‘“widows’ funds” among the clergymen of Scotland and the 
employees of banks will remain an enduring monument to his mem- 
ory. 

The Germans captured the Fifth Congress, which goes to Berlin 
in 1906. The German Society for Insurance Science was represented 
by its president, Dr. Ferdinand Hahn, whose eloquent and witty 
address in German was one of the pleasantest features of the Satur- 
day night banquet, and by its secretary, Dr. Alfred Manes, who 
seemed easily the cleverest polyglot of the whole Congress, being 
almost equally at home in the graceful employment of his own 
tongue, of French, and of English. 


The Belgian delegation included, of course, the president and the 
secretary of the permanent committee. M. Lepreux and M. Be- 
gault were both great favorites at all times, exhibiting the same 
catholicity which gave rise in the minds of the Belgian actuaries to 
the conception of an International Congress. 


Dr. Landre, the great German mathematician, and author of the 
leading work on actuarial science in the German language—by many 
deemed the best in any language—was marked for especial notice by 
all who understood what he has done for his profession. Unfortu- 
nately, not many Americans know anything about the progress of 
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the science in lands where English is not the language of the 
country, and Dr. Landre’s great work yet needs an introduction to 
the American public—which, luckily, will soon take place, we learn. 


M. Quiquet and M. Tardit of the French delegation were welcome 
aids to the understanding of all things French; and Messrs. Awadzu 
and Schida from Japan gave all a good impression as to the quality 
of the life insurance men of that old, yet new, nation. 


Herr Raffmann, the delegate from Hungary, was ever an active 
participant in the discussions, took a great interest in all the pro- 
ceedings and made promises of great progress in the collection of 
mortuary statistics and the formation of mortality tables, especially 
by occupations, before the next Congress. 


From the antipodes came David Carment, assistant actuary of the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society of New South Wales, and 
Morris Fox, actuary and manager of the Government Insurance De- 
partment of New Zealand, the only life insurance company in the 
world that is controlled and carried on by the State. 


One of the youngest looking members of the Congress, for the 
honors which have already been paid to him, is Ernest Woods, vice- 
president of the Institute. He looks as though he were scarcely forty; 
yet he hails from a country where a man is considered scarcely ma- 
ture in the profession before he is fifty at least. 


M. de Savitch headed the Russian delegation, and spoke for it at 
the dinner on Saturday night. 

The actuaries of Canada and the United States were out in force. 
Individual mention is wholly unnecessary. But at least three gentle- 
men who certainly should have been there were absent, and their 
absence was due, we fear, to a narrow prejudice which even the 
broadening of actuaries’ minds by the advent of this great Interna- 
tional Congress could not and did not overcome. 


The Norwegian delegates furnished interesting ratios, showing the 
mortality upon lives which they had rejected—how in the world did 
they keep track of them?—and upon lives they had rated up. Com- 
parison was with the Actuaries’ Table. 


The Organizing Committee.—Now that the Fourth International 
Congress of Actuaries has carried out its programme, and its mem- 
bers have dispersed to their homes in all parts of the world, some 
idea can be formed of the vast amount of work imposed upon its 
organizing committee. This committee was made up of the officers 
and council of the Actuarial Society of America, and the entire work 
of preparing for the Congress, arranging the programme, attending 
to the personal comfort of each delegate and seeing that every so- 
cial function was properly carried out fell upon their shoulders. The 
task was most admirably carried out, and in no case was there any 
hitch. Printing by the ton, tickets by the thousand and a million 
of details were all properly and thoroughly attended to, so that 
none was overlooked and no person went away dissatisfied. While 
the individual members of the committee did their share, headed by 
President Pierson, yet none will fail to give unstinted praise to the 
indefatigable efforts of the secretary, John Tatlock. For months be- 
fore the Congress convened all his spare time was taken up in per- 
fecting its details, and when a week before the date of meeting he 
took up his headquarters at the Plaza Hotel every moment was oc- 
cupied. From early morn to late at night he was in constant de- 
mand, and none found him wanting. He will certainly be most 
warmly received whenever he appears at any future Congress. 


Foreign Government Delegates.—Among the many delegates of 
foreign governments present few attracted more attention than those 
representing the Imperial Government of Germany. They were 
three in number, including Dr. Eucken-Addenhausen, Imperial 
Privy Councillor, Councillor in the Imperial Bureau of the Interior; 
Von Knebel-Doeheritz, Royal Prussian Privy Councillor, Councillor 
in the Prussian Ministry of the Interior, and Dr. H. Broecker, Im- 
perial Government Councillor and member of the Imperial Super- 
vising Office, for all took an active part in the discussions, making 
an extremely favorable impression. Dr. Eucken was easily the big- 
gest man physically in the Congress, while his associates bore them- 
selves with all the dignity which is so characteristic of German of- 
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ficials. In marked contrast to these sturdy Germans was Kotaro 
Shida, delegate of the Imperial Japanese Government. Of the slight 
stature common with Japanese, and with raven black hair, he was 
a conspicuous figure at every session, for he was one of the most 
assiduous of attendants. Those who had the pleasure of conversing 
with him were delighted with his command of English, and his 
grasp of the subject matter of the Congress. Professor Ulisse Gobbi, 
delegate of the Royal Italian Government, was one of the most 
rapid debaters in French before the Congress, and gave expression 
to many interesting ideas. 


The Papers Presented.—To say that the papers submitted for dis- 
cussion by the Congress were of a high order of merit is but an.at- 
tempt to gild the lily. A glance at the names of the writers shows 
that they included most of the best-known actuaries of the world, 
men who are known not only by their published writings, but by 
their actual works in advancing actuarial science and in managing in- 
stitutions whose names are synonymous for strength, soundness and 
progressiveness. There was no great divergence of views upon 
fundamental principles, but there was a wide difference of opinion 
upon such subjects as interest rates and State control of insurance 
companies. Careful study of the papers presented was impossible 
while the Congress was in session, but that the future will witness 
some lengthy arguments on the propositions advanced there can be 
no question. On subjects which seem to demand particular atten- 
tion at this time owing to the lack of reliable data, debate was ex- 
ceptionally weak, especially so in relation to health insurance and 
reports on dangerous occupations. Probably the preponderance of 
interest in life insurance among the delegates had some weight in 
this connection, although it would appear that delegates to an In- 
ternational Congress might well look beyond the sphere of their own 
immediate interest. Certainly if the actuary is to take a more im- 
portant part in the affairs of the world he must broaden his concep- 
tion of duty and be prepared to take a larger interest in matters per- 
taining to the latter-day problems of social and economic life. 


Improvement in Longevity—In the debate upon the papers pre- 
sented under this head the actuaries were at their best, as it came most 
closely to the root of their business, considered as purely life insur- 
ance men. A summary of the discussion would seem to show that 
there was little or no belief in an actual improvement in longevity. 
Several speakers pointed out that the mortality at higher ages, say at 
seventy and beyond, was greater under present conditions than 
formerly, and seemed inclined to deplore the fact that there were 
more weaklings below age seventy than in old days. It is a natural 
desire of men to wish to live long, and if the chances of a man reach- 
ing the age of fifty or sixty are greater under modern conditions, the 
world would seem entitled to congratulations. Possibly there was a 
misconception in referring to an improvement in longevity, and the 
discussion might have been more enlightening had it related to the 
improvement in vitality. As an actuarial subject this did not seem 
to bring forth good results in the debate, and it remained for one who 
prefers to be known simply as a statistician to throw the greatest 
light on the subject. While men may not, in any larger numbers, ex- 
ceed the three score years and ten than a century ago, there are more 
who pass the meridian of life. The chances of living to be a cen- 
tenarian may be no greater now than in 1800, in spite of the “Hun- 
dred Year Club,” but the chances of attaining age fifty would seem 
to be greater. : 

The Rate of Interest—This subject would naturally have been 
thought to be of surpassing importance, and to have elicited many val- 
uable ideas, especially as nearly every company throughout the world 
has had occasion within recent years to either increase its premium 
rates or strengthen its reserves on account of a decline in the rate 
of interest earned. It is true that it is a thankless task to assume 
the role of a prophet, and attempt to forecast the future interest 
rate, but it was certainly to be expected that some effort would have 
been made to trace the causes which have led to fluctuations and 
declines in the past and lay out some method of procedure which 
would cause any future decline to influence as lightly as possible the 
funds of the companies. Actuaries, however, seem to be but slightly 
interested in the question, perhaps because they feel that it comes more 
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in the province of financial management, and so the discussion devel- 
oped more into a recital of the history of interest rates, with a 
spasmodic attempt to indicate its probable future course. Even in this 
respect the speakers limited themselves to a short term of years. It 
may be said that the insurance companies cannot control the course 
of the interest rate, although they are becoming more and more im- 
portant factors, even in that respect, owing to the vast and continually 
increasing accumulation of funds, but the actuaries can and should so 
carefully and exhaustively study the financial history of the world as 
to detect the causes which lead to disturbances, and thus be pre 
pared at the first sign of a repetition of such causes to warn their 
companies of impending danger. This subject is one which, in the 
light of the oft-expressed, though, perhaps, erroneous, opinion that 
interest rates must continue to go lower deserves more than super- 
ficial study on the part of those responsible for the safe management 
of life insurance companies. 

Policy Reserves and Initial Expenses.—The discussion on this gen- 
eral topic centered mainly round the paper of Mr. Moir, on “Relation- 
ship of Initial Expenses and Selection to Valuation.” This paper had 
a most flattering introduction to the attention of the Congress in a 
few words from Mr. McClintock, who stated that he considered the 
method there discussed as the most cautious, most prudent and most 
conservative method ever proposed to provide for initial expenses. 
The discussion which followed showed that a majority of the mem- 
bers had not taken the time to consider the paper, and, unfortunately, 
they’ were led still further astray by a criticism of: any departure 
whatsoever from the sacred method of net valuation imposed early 
in the history of the Massachusetts Department, followed by an ill- 
timed, though perhaps logical, defense of the preliminary one-year 
term plan. Consequently most of the discussion did not concern Mr. 
Moir’s paper at all, and its merits or demerits have yet to be con- 
vincingly shown. The paper dealt in a frank, manly way with a 
problem, which is admitted by all actuaries to be a most vital dne, and 
especially to young companies, that of making a proper provision 
for the heavy initial expenses which are incurred in the procurement 
of new business. It was freely admitted in the paper that the pre- 
liminary term plan was open to grave abuses, and that this plan, based 
on scientific grounds, was intended to obviate those abuses; that by it 
the policies would come closer to the net valuation in a shorter time, 
and that it created a stricter standard than the one used by a large 
number of British companies. In spite of all this, however, the gen- 
eral impression seemed to prevail that an unwise departure from 
accepted theories and standards had been made, which could not be 
forgiven. Fortunately, the plan has some good friends, and it is 
not improbable that when the paper is calmly and carefully considered 
others will find reasons to change their views. Meantime Mr. Moir is 
to be congratulated on having been the cause of one of the most 
exciting debates of the Congress. 

University Instruction—Here was a general topic of interest calcu- 
lated to arouse the enthusiasm of a body of men by whom the value 
of systematic training could not be overestimated, and a frank and full 
discussion arose. The Congress was wise in admitting to membership 
men who were university instructors or lecturers in actuarial science, 
and it is to the credit of American institutions of learning that a 
number of them took advantage of the opportunity to be present. 
Some of these gentlemen explained, not only the courses provided 
for the instruction of students, but also the causes leading up to the 
incorporation of such courses in the curriculum. It was generally 
conceded that the insurance course should not be confined primarily 
to training in actuarial science, but should be of a general nature, 
dealing with all phases of the subject. In other words, the colleges 
should not merely attempt to make actuaries, but should equip a 
student with a thorough knowledge of the general principles of insur- 
ance, and their practical application. As one speaker expressed it, 
insurance is so closely interwoven with our social and economic life 
that the well-educated man should be as intimate with its funda- 
mentals as with those of ordinary commercial life. Insurance men 
cannot be made in colleges any more than bankers can, but they can 
be so grounded in the principles as to make the practical part easy 
of acquisition should they desire to bend their energies in that 
direction. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 
IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 

A luncheon was given at the Underwriters Club on Friday last, by 
C. J. Smith of The Insurance Record, to Dr. Loewenberg, editor of 
The Austrian Review. The editors or proprietors of about a dozen 
insurance journals participated in this luncheon. 

W. J. Donnelly of Maury & Donnelly, Baitimore, Md., was among 
the recent visitors to the city. 

A. R. Hosford, manager of the loss department of the Royal of 
Liverpool, arrived on the ‘Germanic’ last week. 

Myron W. Robinson of 487 Broadway has removed ‘his office to 377 
Broadway. 

Yesterday was held the regular monthly meeting of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange. 

Tornado insurance is getting to be a rather more important matter 
for consideration than heretofore. As the climatic changes spread 
over the country, so it affects conditions and the interests of insurers. 
During the past week $200,000 of tornado insurance was placed on 
Smith & Kaufman’s silk ribbon factory in West One Hundred and 
Thirty-second street. 

Raw silk and coffee were the active features this week in storage 
offerings, Varick street stores and Pierreponts Warehouses being the 
points. 

The committee on losses and adjustments announce the name of 
George D. Vail, Sun Insurance Office, as appointed on the list of 
approved adjusters. 

Trade reports for August indicate that, notwithstanding there has 
been an increase of failures during the past month, an unusually large 
number of fires in consequence has not transpired. 

The executive committee of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has approved the name of Frank H. Hines, 104 West One 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth street, as appraiser of insurable value 
of buildings. 

Orders for October renewals are coming in freely. This is partly 
due to the abnormally dull September business. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

The New York Life has issued a bulletin under date of September 
5, offering $5000 in cash, to be paid to that one of its twelve great de- 
partments which exceeds by the largest percentage its allotment of paid 
business. The contest runs from September 7 to October 17, inclusive, 
and the $5000 will be divided pro rata only among the agents in the 
winning department who secure at least three applications, or $5000 of 
insurance. In addition to the above there are fifty-five cash prizes to 
be awarded in this contest. 

Clarence Schenck, resident manager for the North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Company in Greater New York, has appointed W. J. 
Finch superintendent ofthe industrial, accident and health department, 
with headquarters at 95 Liberty street. Mr. Finch has had a wide ex- 
perience in industrial and accident insurance. Mr. Schenck believes 
there will be a wide field for accident and health insurance among 
that large class which cannot afford annual premium plans, and he 
wants a number of good agents to whoin liberal contracts will be 
given. 

Congressman Goulden of the firm of J. A. Goulden & Son, managers 
for the Penn Mutual Life in this city, has just returned from a 
gooo-mile trip to the Pacific Coast. The trip was made in a private car 
with a party of city officials and their wives. 

H. W. Gennerich, who was recently made an agency manager for the 
Equitable Life in New York city, heads the list of leading fifty agents 
as to new business paid for during August. He also stands second on 
a similar list for the first eight months of 1903, the basis being per- 
sonal work. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
Underwriters report some increase in the demand for merchandise 
insurance as the fall season opens, the reasons being that mercantile 
concerns are naturally stocking up, and more heavily than usual, by 
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reason of short crops of many products, and prospective higher prices. 
Stocks in storage warehouses are, consequently, heavy, calling for a 
large amount of insurance. 

This month completes the holiday season with the New England 
Insurance Exchange, and the regular meetings will be resumed. The 
outlook is for a busy season, as there are many things that will require 
full and careful investigation. There are several tariff questions re- 
quiring consideration, and a number of points relative to ratings re- 
quiring perfection. 

The Moscow Fire has applied for readmission to Massachusetts. 


Fire Commissioner Russell of Boston has asked the harbor master 
to remove to a safer distance the powder boats that have for years 
been kept at anchor off South Boston, it being considered that they 
are a menace to property and life on that portion of the water front. 

To keep green the memory of the late John C. Paige, so long 
prominent in Boston insurance circles, and to also do something for the 
relief of suffering humanity, his successors, who continue the firm 
name of John C. Paige & Co., met the expenses of last Wednesday’s 
trip of the Boston Floating Hospital, following the annual custom 
established after the death of Mr. Paige, in whose honor the day 
was named. 

The insurance firm of Bennett, McCarthy & Co. has moved into the 
building number 115 Water street. 

The executive committee of the New England Insurance Exchange 
has recommended the following for adoption: 

When a permit for keeping not more than three automobiles is at- 
tached to a policy the following charge must be made: Automobiles 
using steam power with gasolene fuel, 50 cents per $100 of insurance. 
Automobiles using gasolene explosion power engine, 25 cents per $100 
of insurance. When more than three automobiles are to be kept the 


risk must be considered a special hazard and be specifically rated by 
the local committee having jurisdiction. 


E. L. Quigley has severed his connection with Fairfield & Macullar, 
and joined the John H. Madden agency. 

General Agent I. H. Lindsay of the Fire Association is visiting the 
company’s agency in Boston and New England. 

The sub-committee on the proposition to establish a stamping bu- 
reau in Boston is in Philadelphia investigating the system there. The 
committee will submit its report to the Boston Board of Fire Under 
writers some time in October. 


Life and Casualty Notes 

Much has been said in the press recently concerning the large 
insurance taken out by Orlando W. Norcross of the big Boston build 
ing firm of Norcross Brothers, which action has been sensationally 
characterized as “placing a mortgage upon his life.” It was really a 
most proper and not very uncommon proceeding. The facts are as 
follows: The great building firm failed at a time when some of the 
choicest contracts in the country were at their disposal. Orlando W. 
Norcross, sixty-four years old, took out a policy on his life for $500,000, 
pledged as security for bonds issued to cover his business indebtedness. 
The policy will cover the period for which the bonds are issued. 

The Attorney-General is considering the question as to whether the 
Boston Mutual Life, under its charter, has a right to promote and 
sell the stock of the Boston Securities Company. 

The treasurer of the Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows of Massachu 
setts makes the following financial report: Balance, July 21, 1902, 
$9718; receipts, $13,797; payments, $12,251; balance, July 20, 1903, 
$11,265. 


THE SOUTHERN FIELD. 

A new insurance agency firm was established on the first instant al 
Raleigh, N. C. The gentlemen composing the firm are A. A. Phillips 
and W. B. Snow, and the style of the firm is Phillips & Snow. 

Hickman & Johnson of Nashville have taken the agency of the 
Providence-Washington and the North British and Mercantile. 

Captain R. L. Pollard, whose appointment as general agent of the 
Atlanta-Birmingham Fire of Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma was Té- 
ported in THe Specraror some weeks ago, has made a number of 
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agency appointments lately. Among them are Stuart West and J. T. 
Searcy at Waco, C. T. Tarleton at Hillsboro, S. T. Crittenden at De- 
troit, J. W. Donnard and R. W. Allen at Gainesville, W. H. Stacy at 
Austin, F. J. Scudder & Co. at San Antonio, H. J. Offenhauser at 
Texarkana, J. H. Gardner at Denison, Stuart Harrison, James W. 
Swayne, M. A. Barrow and J. D. Collett at Fort Worth. Captain 
Pollard is rapidly organizing his territory, and intends to get a full 
force at work for his company as early as possible. 

Robert N. Hughs has resigned his position as special agent of the 
Hartford Fire under general agent Thomas Egleston, and will accept 
the assistant secretaryship of the Atlanta-Birmingham Fire. Mr. 
Hughs is a man of experience and marked ability in the insurance 
business, and is probably one of the best-posted men in the South. 
He was for some time special agent for the Imperial, when J. T. Dar- 
gan was manager of the Southern department of that company. When 
the Imperial withdrew from this section he engaged as special agent of 
‘he Hartford Fire under Mr. Egleston, in which capacity he has served 
iaithfully and efficiently. 

P. B. Walker, special agent of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
ir. Mississippi, has established his headquarters at Jackson, Miss. 

Fred L. Seaman has been appointed special agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania and the Fire Association, and will go to Alabama for the 
present. 

B. I. Simpson has been appointed to a position in the Southern field 
for the Firemans Fund. 

Jefferson F. Hicks and Frank Wittenberg, two local insurance 
agents of Little Rock, Ark., have consolidated under the firm name 
of J. F. Hicks & Co. 

Hagan & Douglas have been appointed agents of the Firemans Fund 
at Mobile, Ala. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

The Reliance Life of Pittsburg has made application for admission 
to Texas. 

Kk. E. Bomar, special representative of the Penn Mutual, who has 
heen for some time past located at Dawson Springs, Ky., is now with 
the Atlanta office of his company. He will work in South Carolina. 

H. J. Gerken and W. R. Morrison, both of Wilmington, N. C., have 
accepted special agencies for the Security Life and Annuity Company 
of Greensboro, N. C. 

W. Floyd Johnson, formerly in the business department of the At- 
lanta Journal, has been appointed manager of the accident branch of 
the United States Casualty Company in Atlanta. 

Dunean H. Scott, who was lately appointed State agent of the Union 
Casualty and Surety Company for Virginia, will make his headquarters 
at Roanoke. 

J. M. Shumaker has been appointed State agent of the Germania 
Life of New York for Mississippi with headquarters at Jackson. 


NOTES FRO? PHILADELPHIA. 

Since the death of his partner, Mr. Ermentrout, W. M. Deisher 
of Reading has found his time so taken uv there that it was impos- 
sible for him to give proper attention to his duties as stamp clerk 
lor the counties of Lackawanna, Susquehanna, Wyoming, Wayne 
and Pike and the town of Pittston, Luzerne county. He will, there- 
lore, be relieved of those duties probably this week, the position 
having been filled by the appointment of William G. Mockett, who 
has for years been the placer of the prominent agency and brokerage 
firm of Charles Platt, Jr., & Co., this city. The headquarters of the 
district will remain at Scranton. 

As a result of the inspection of theatres and other places of amuse- 
ment in Philadelphia by the Bureau of Building Inspection a num- 
ber of such places are undergoing alterations, looking to the making 


of them more secure from fire, and the egress more safe in case of a 
stampede. 


That it is poor economy to go without insurance is beyond doubt 
true. To adopt this plan after having carried insurance for many 
years is even more foolish, as there are ab:indant illustrations of fires 
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having come soon after the lapse of policies. The fire last week in 
the brewery on Fourth street, above Brown, furnished another ex- 
ample of short-sighted economy. The owner allowed the last policy 
on the risk, amounting to $10,000, to expire in May last, because 
having years ago paid a rate of about seventy cents he considered 
2.19 excessive now. This was natural, but as all breweries are rated 
under the same schedule, the rate should only have proved to him 
that his risk was far inferior to the average in the class from an 
insurance point of view, and, therefore, more in need of insurance. 
It is stated that he refused to give his bruker an order for a new in- 
surance on it the day before the fire, although he did give him an order 
tor insurance on a vinegar factory which he operates nearby. The loss 
is reported to be $10,000, and as a result of the fire marshal’s investi- 
gation, a number of boys have been accused of having fired the place, 
probably to hide the theft of a considerable amount of brass and 
copper fixtures and fittings. 


The Underwriters Association of the Middle Department will re- 
sume its monthly meetings in this city, beginning Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 15. The meeting of the executive and electrical committees 
will be held on the 14th. 


Three fires within two days in the furn:ture factory of John Knoel 
at Hancock and Jefferson streets, all apparently the work of an in- 
cendiary, have led Fire Marshal Wilkins to start an investigation in 
the hope of apprehending the guilty party. Mr. Wilkins’ marked 
success in many such investigations is a revelation to the insurance 
interests in this city of how much real crookedness there is at the 
bottom of many fires. They deeply appreciate the work which has 
been cairied out, but the opinion is freely expressed that there is a 
lack of funds for the city department to accomplish much of the 
work it sets out to do. 


Circular No. 486 of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion, issued Wednesday of tast week, on the subject of “Underwriters 
Agencies,” is as follows: 

The replies received to the circular issued July 14 regarding “Under- 
writers Agencies,” clearly indicate that a very large majority of mem- 
bers are opposed to extending the privileges of the association to any 
“Underwriters Agencies” which are not regularly organized to do a 
general independent business possessing, therefore, a bona fide system 
of agencies and maintaining a general office and field force. The ex- 
ecutive committee will, therefore, in future, until otherwise instructed 
hy the association, decline to recognize any “Underwriters Agency” as 
a separate organization under our rules and the “Agreement of April, 
1897,” unless organized as above indicated, believing that the adoption 
of any other course can only result in a general multiplication of 
agencies contrary to the spirit of the agreement and the best interests 
of all members. 

This did not seem definite enough to many members as to what 
disposition had been made of the underwriters agencies mentioned 
in the circular of July 14, which had been admitted unintentionally 
in violation of the rules, and on Thursday last the following notice 
appeared in the “Bulletin”: 

Members are advised that no company enjoying the privileges of 
this association has a greater number of agents in this city than is 
permitted under the “April, 1897, agreement” whether under its own 
name or under the style of an underwriters agency, unless the said 
underwriters agency is in conformity with the ruling of the executive 
committee under circular No. 486, September 1, 1903, in which case 
it is treated as a separate organization under the agreement. 


It is reported that some members are still not satisfied, feeling 
that the association should specifically state which underwriters 
agencies are now recognized under the agreement. 


The Federal of Jersey City and the Philadelphia Fire have both 
been elected to membership in the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association. The same association notified members on Saturday 
last that the agency of the Westchester Fire of New York, which has 
been with Barnes & Gibson, had been removed. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

In last week’s issue of THE SPECTATOR the statement that Hoskins 
& Howell, resident managers of the liability and accident department 
of the AEtna Life in this city, had made their occupancy of the very 
desirable new offices at the southeast corner of Fifth and Walnut 
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streets secure through the purchase of the building was inadvertently 
in error; it should have said through lease of the building. Unex- 
peoted delay in finishing the new quarters will probably prevent them 
from moving in much, if any, before October 1. 

Superintendent of Agencies McCalmont of the Canada Life was 
in Philadelphia last week in search of new offices for that company. 





Insurance Libraries. 


By Atrrep Manes, LL. D., Pu. D., Bertin, GERMANY. 


\Translated for THe Specrator by Oscar Sissenére, formerly with The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company.] 


In taking up the study of any branch of insurance one encounters 
much lack of literature on many of its subdivisions, especially on the 
history of its development and on insurance in foreign countries. To 
obtain the literature that does exist is attended with great difficulty. 
Even those who have no regard for the expense connected with the 
securing of works on insurance can accomplish their purpose but 
incompletely, for the reason that a great rrany books on the subject 
have been printed privately, and are not to be obtained by purchase, 
or are such that the supply was speedily exhausted. 

In the presence of the great development of insurance, and still 
more of insurance science—a development which more and more is 
growing international—libraries devoted exclusively to insurance 
matters have become essential, and it might, perhaps, interest the 
readers of THE SPECTATOR to get a few bibliographical notes on the 
largest existing libraries of this nature. 

The two largest insurance libraries in the world are owned by two 
life insurance companies, the Utrecht of Holland, and the Equitable 
of New York. But only the Utrecht has a printed catalogue, the 
fifth issue of which has just been published by F. L. Beijers of 
Utrecht city. It includes more than 4500 works relating to every 
branch of insurance, life, fire and other branches. 

Of about the same size is the library of the Equitable, known to 
contain the collection of the late Cornelius Walford. Unfortunately 
the Equitable has never issued a printed catalogue ot its valuable con- 
tents. Both libraries possess works in every language. The Utrecht, 
however, gives preference to the continental literature of Europe, 
whereas with the Equitable English and American works predomi- 
nate. The Equitable also owns a whole line of very old and extremely 
valuable works in Latin and German, mostly published in Germany. 
The two libraries are located in splendidly equipped rooms, and are 
open to the public. But neither in Utrecht nor New York are books 
loaned away from them. It is to be regretted that neither library has 
made a collection of the insurance policies of the various companies 
of the world, because such documents are always the best and most 
reliable source of information for the practical insurance man, as well 
as the specialist. 

Far behind, as regards the number of volumes, are two other 
libraries, also containing books on all branches of insurance, and in 
every language. They are the collections of the Rossija of St. Peters- 
burg, and of the Deutscher Verein fur Versicherungs-Wissenschaft* 
of Berlin. Both have printed catalogues. The Rossija’s dates from 
1896, and includes 1500 volumes; that of the Deutscher Verein is from 
the year Igo!. 

This German library, which of late has been greatly increased, is 
about the same size as the Russian collection. It should be noted 
that the Deutscher Verein loans books away from its library, but only 
to members of the society. Its catalogue contains not only a list of 
books, but also the titles of magazine articles of importance. 

On the same plan was published in 1903 the catalogue of the li- 
brary of the Oesterreich-Ungarischer Verband der Privat Versicher- 
ungsanstalten (the Austro-Hungarian Association of Private Insur- 
ance Institutions), of Vienna. This, however, is far less voluminous. 

To the best of my knowledge these libraries are the only important 
ones that aim to embrace the insurance system in its entirety, as also 
books in every language. ; 

Libraries of a different character are those-.of the various actuarial - 
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societies, where, as a rule, only books on actuarial science are em- 
bodied. The best known and largest of them belongs to the London 
Institute of Actuaries. This also has a printed catalogue, but I re- 
gret to state that the same is pretty old. It is to be hoped that the 
catalogue will very soon be brought down to the present time. This 
London collection includes mainly works in the English language, and 
relating to mathematical matters. Of other actuarial societies no 
catalogues are known to me. 

Devoted especially to fire insurance is a library of the greatest 
value, viz.: the Boston collection of the Insurance Library Associa- 
tion. Its handsome catalogue published in 1899 enumerates about 
3000 works, and the supplement of 1903 a few hundred additional new 
books. The Boston collection is, next to the Utrecht library, man- 
aged better and more to the purpose than any other with which I 
have had an opportunity to become acquainted. Not only books 
and articles, but every paper and illustration bearing on fire insurance 
is here scientifically collected, making the Boston collection at the 
same time both an interesting archive and museum. 

There are, without doubt, other excellent insurance libraries in ex- 
istence, especially also the well-known statistical library of the Pru- 
dential of Newark, but the most do not accomplish their purpose, 
except when open to public use. That is possible only when it be- 
comes known what they contain; in other words, when they issue 
systematic catalogues. 

The author of this sketch has been commissioned to prepare an 
international bibliography of the entire insurance literature, and, 
therefore, extends to all who own insurance libraries a request to 
send him a list of their books (address Berlin W., W. 50, Germany). 
In his periodical, The Zeitschrift fiir die Gesammte Versicherungs- 
Wissenschaft (published by E. S. Mittler & Sons, Berlin), which is 
the organ of the German Society of Insurance Science (the Deut- 
scher Verein fur Versicherungs-Wissenschaft) the writer gives 
regularly a review of all new publications. 





INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


{Our readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news, etc., such 
as appointments of superintendents and assistant superintendents, or anything 
of interest in connection with industrial insurance.] 


—The Hartford Life has re-entered Kentucky. 

—A. E. Pinaire, assistant in the Louisville (Ky.) office of the Metro- 
politan, has resigned. 

—E. J. DeBrom, assistant for the Metropolitan at Freehold, N. J., has 
been transferred to Lynchburg, Va. 

—A. J. Anderson, former superintendent at Jamestown, N. Y., for the 
Metropolitan, has taken an assistancy at Minneapolis, Minn. 

—P. G. Classman, assistant for the Metropolitan at Visalia, Cal., trans- 
fers to Berkeley. He is succeeded in Visalia by T. H. Thurlow. 

—The Prudential has appointed J. M. Brown of Easton, Pa., superin- 
tendent at Reading, and H. A. Shipley, assistant at Cornersville, Ind., has 
been transferred to Greenfield, Ind. 

—The Prudential has closed its office at Lebanon, Ind., and will conduct 
the agency from the Frankfort office. Superintendent Frank McKown 
returns to Frankfort, his former field. 

—During the seven weeks from September 7 to October 19 another 
chance for “extra times’’ is to be given Prudential agents who failed to 
qualify for the concession made June 22. 

—The Prudential men of Ottawa and Joliet, Ill., met on August 20 and 
22 and held rousing meetings, which were largely attended, and Superin- 
tendent Pape attended both, delivering stirring addresses. 

—J. L. Kennett, superintendent for the Western and Southern in Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, transfers to Dayton. George Myers, superintendent at West 
Cleveland, transfers to Hamilton, and Superintendent Barnett takes hold 
at West Cleveland. 

—The Allentown (Pa.) staff of the Prudential, under Superintendent 
Mason, has been divided into two sides, led respectively by Assistants 
Diehl and Schaffer, and a battle is to kc fought from September 7 to 
November 30, inclusive. 

—Recent promotions by the Prudential to the rank of assistancies: P. 
A. Rooss, New York No. 3; C. Hoellien, Philadelphia No. 5; C. W. Love- 
land, Williamsport; F. L. Fisher, Youngstown; L. A. Thomas, Fort 
Wayne; S. J. DeGroot, Grand Rapids; J. J. Lynch, Elmira; G. Vollmer, 
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Plainfield; M. McKenna, Chicago No. 2; J. H. Grant, Chicago No. 8; J. P. 
Borman, East St. Louis; H. N. Brown, Baltimore No. 1; E. A. Shorb, 
York. 

—Superintendent Amann of the Prudential’s Paterson No. 2 district 
and his staff have vacated the office in the Savings Institution building, 
and will henceforth be housed in the Katz building, Market street. This 
brings the whole Paterson force under one roof. 

—The largely increased business of the Colonial in New York city has 
required the opening of an additional office situated in the Miller build- 
ing, Broadway and Sixty-fifth street. The returns already received from 
this section of the city indicate the wisdom of the movement. William 
R. Campbell, assistant manager, is in charge. 

—The Prudential Record puts the following constructions on some 
well-known abbreviations: Y. M. C. A., You may canvass always; G. P. 
O., Get plenty of ordinary; A. P. A., Ask payments in advance; LL.D., 
Low lapses desirable; B. L., Beware of lapses; B. C. L.. Begin to climb 
the ladder; R. S. V. P., Results speak very plainly.” 

—The Colonial Life has almost made as great a record up to date as 
for the year of 1902, and the results in every direction are multiplying 
rapidly. A particularly gratifying feature of the business is the steady 
increase in the agency staff. It would appear as though the Colonial 
was recognized as affording an excellent opportunity for a good living, 
rapid advancement and permanency. 

—The Superintendents Association of the Prudential met at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on September 1, with niveteen delegates present from 
Indiana, Kentucky and Michigan. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, W. T. Graves, Richmond, Ind.; vice-presi- 
dent, A. J. Kimball, Jackson, Mich.; secretary-treasurer, D. A. Suther- 
land, Columbus, Ind. The association will meet in Richmond, Ind., next 
April. 

—Up to the week of August 17 Manager Latour of the Harlem district of 
the Colonial Life had it all his own way so far as industrial business was 
concerned, but his leadership was wrested from him by Manager Evans 
of the Camden district, whose record has been a most remarkable one 
when compared with the larger districts. Mr. Latour has held the 
ordinary record also, but this was captured by Mr. Evans a few weeks 
before. Nothing daunted, the Harlemites have arrayed themselves for a 
great battle, and intend to recover every point of vantage. Both Camden 
and Harlem should remember, however, “‘there are others.”’ 

—Among recent changes noted with the Colonial Life are the following: 
Thomas C. Seaver is promoted from an assistancy at Atlantic City to the 
managership of Jersey City, and Assistant Patrice Hughes of Harlem is 
advanced to the management of New Brunswick. Appointed to assist- 
ances: T. R. Madden, West Philadelphia; Joseph Ellman, Long Island 
City; George F. Finlay, New York; Joseph Taylor and Albert M. Brengle, 

Philadelphia; Earl P. Sallada, Norristown; Albert Cox, Newark; Herman 
Luther, Hoboken; J. Beaumont Jones, Trenton; Hugh F. Martyn, New- 
burgh; Lewis J. Martin, Jr., Norristown; Harry Batchelder, Norristown. 


—The Lynn (Mass.) staff of the Prudential held its annual outing at 
Point of Pines on August 22. The meeting was largely attended, and 
Superintendent Hyde of New York No. 5 acted as referee for the sports. 
The Fall River staff enjoyed a delightful excursion on August 19 at Stone- 
bridge. After a fine programme of sports a shore dinner was heartily 
partaken of, and in the afternoon there was a baseball match, the Fall 
River team beating the New Bedford men soundly. On Tuesday, August 
25, Superintendent Wink of Wilmington gave his entire staff an enjoyable 
outing at Atlantic City in recognition of their good work during the year 
so far. Division Manager Elphinstone represented the home office. The 
staff of Brooklyn No. 5 held their outing on August 22 at Witzel’s, College 
Point, where an attractive programme of sports was provided. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 





Middle States Life and Casualty Notes. 


—The Reliance Life has been admitted to do business in the States of Dela- 
ware and Maryland. 


—B. Lowenmeyer, formerly Chicago manager for the Commercial Mutual Acci- 
dent Insurance Company of Philadelphia, has been transferred to the home office, 
and is now traveling in New York and Pennsylvania as a special agency repre- 
sentative. 


The Commercial has just closed the largest August business since its 
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inception fifteen years ago. August was also the largest month of 1902. Actual 


and steady gains are being made from month to month. 


—Secretary Bledsoe of the Mutual Life Insurance Society of Pennsylvania 
informs us that his society has been licensed in Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

—The directors of the Newark Street Railway Company, who were indicted 
for alleged responsibility for a number of deaths caused by a grade crossing 
accident of last spring, have been acquitted. 

—The September number of Sunshine, publisaed by the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada, is devoted to Pittsburg and Allegheny, past and present. 
The illustrations are of more than ordinary excellence. 

—S. S. Knevals of Larchmont has been appointed general agent for the Home 
Life in Westchester County, N. Y. Mr. Knevals has been for six years secretary 
and treasurer of the Larchmont Manor Park Society, and for ten years clerk of 
the village. He was formerly with the Lehigh Valley Coal Company for fifteen 
years, and enjoys a wide acquaintance through the county. 

—Part second of the thirteenth annual report of Insurance Commissioner Dur- 
ham of Pennsylvania has been received. The Commissioner confines himself to a 
statement of the actual changes taking place in insurance companies during the 
year 1902 and a summary of the business for the year. Licenses were issued to 
seven new “legal reserve” and four assessment life companies, while five assess- 
ment concerns retired from the State. Insurance was written by “old line” com- 
panies to the amount of $234,684,302, an increase over 1901 of $2,192,824. The 
losses paid were $14,582,118. Insurance in force at the end of the year, including 
industrial, aggregated the large sum of $1,142,854,315, an increase of $96,161,778 
over the previous year. The report contains also a copy of the insurance laws 
passed by the last legislature and the usual statistical tables and company state- 
ments. 


Middle States Fire Insurance Notes. 


—The Security of Baltimore has appointed George Bros., its Pittsburg agents. 

—Z. Francis Barnes, a prominent real estate and insurance broker of Brooklyn, 
died recently at Stony Brook. 

—James Johnston, a well-known insurance agent of Rochester, N. Y., is the 
candidate of the Citizens Party for Mayor. 

—John Devine Hewlett, formerly third vice-president of the Atlantic Mutual 
Marine, died recently at his home at Cold Springs Harbor. 

—The Biscuit and Cracker Manufacturers Association, which recently held its 
convention in Buffalo, N. Y., has decided to form a mutual.for the benefit of 
its members. ‘ 

—It is learned that the Prussian National of Stettin has instituted legal pro- 
ceedings in the United States Circuit Court against William Vanderveer, its 
Newark (N. J.) agent, for damages amounting to $6000. The company alleges that 
without its authority and contrary to instructions Mr. Vanderveer reissued a 
policy on property located in Newark which later was burned in June last, re- 
sulting in a claim of $5000, which the company paid. 





THE WEST. 


The Northwestern Life and Savings Reinsurance. 


A NUMBER of policyholders of the Northwestern Life and Savings, re- 
cently reinsured in the Northwestern National Life, have brought suit to 
compel the Iowa company to cancel the sale and distribute to the policy- 
holders joining in the suit the proceeds due under their contracts. State 
Auditor Carroll is also made a defendant, as he holds $1,500,000 of the 
company’s securities. The petitioners ask for a return of their premiums 
with five per cent interest. 

An inspection of the contracts entered into by the Northwestern 
National Life with the reinsured company and with the Auditor of State 
of Iowa makes it apparent that the Northwestern National is strictly 
bound to carry out the policies and contracts of the Northwestern Life 
and Savings to the letter, and to keep on deposit with the Iowa In- 
surance Department the full reserve on such contracts. It does not 
appear that the policyholders have been injured by the transfer, nor that 
many of them have deemed it advisable to join in the suit. 





Western Life and Casualty Notes, 


—G. W. Judd of Milwaukee has become associate general agent for the Pru- 
dential in Wisconsin. 

—Charles M. Lewis of Columbus, Ohio, has joined the life department of the 
Travelers in that city. 

—The national officers of the Sons of Herman met recently in Minneapolis to 
consider a change in rates. 

—Oscar D. Wetherell has filed an amended bill in the Circuit Court in his 
suit to have a receiver appointed for the National Life Insurance Company and 
the National Life Building Company. In the amended bill he simply asks for 
the appointment of a receiver for 9010 shares of stock in the National Life In- 
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surance Company, which, he declares, were obtained from him without considera- 
tion. 

—H. A. Munger, Iowa general agent for the Northwestern Mutual Life, died 
in Cedar Rapids on September 7, age 62. 

—C. Alonzo Combs, cashier for the Northwestern Mutual Life at East St. 
Louis, was killed by an electric car on August 29. 

—The Illinois Life has opened its metropolitan department in Chicago at 122 
La Salle street, with Myron G. Lamb as manager. 

—George E. Langhead of Coldwater, Kan., has succeeded Mrs. Mabel L. 
Young as cashier of the Fidelity Mutual Life at Wichita. 

—Oswald J. Arnold, secretary of the Illinois Life, has been made a director 
of the new Jackson Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago. 

—C. B. McGrew of Galesburg, II!., has been made cashier and manager of the 
Wichita (Kan.) office of the National Life of United States. 

—The Africa-American Home Protectors is the title of a new company organized 
at Beatrice, Neb. W. E. Williams is president and O. E. Wilcox, secretary. 

—Henry Ellsworth, general agent for the Security Trust and Life at Chicago, 
now has a man traveling in each State in his territory appointing and instructing 
agents. 

—It is reported that the Milwaukee Mutual Life Insurance Company has been 
absorbed by the Independent Order of Odd Fellows Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 

—The Fraternal Bond Company of Des Moines is being organized to take over 
the business of a number of fraternal orders and to place their affairs on a 
more lasting foundation. 

—Frederick S. Burgess, of the Fidelity Mutual Life at Detroit, recently caught 
a fourteen and one-half-pound pike in Long Lake, and gave a fish dinner to a 
number of his friends at Gilman & Guenthers, in Vetroit. 


—The A®tna Life’s new general agency at St. Louis covers Missouri, Arkansas, 
Indian and Oklahoma Territories. E. A. P. Haynes is the general agent and 
the superintendents are: C. H. Palmer, L. A. Townsend and F. A. Garlick of 
Chicago; Harry Halderman, Kansas City, and G. N. Withers, St. Louis. 


—Each man who, during the summer vacation, attended the class in insurance 
established by the University of Illinois, was employed by the Northwestern 
Mutual Life at a nominal salary, and a scholarship for the next college year was 
offered to the most successful one of the class. At the conclusion of the course 
the Northwestern will give a permanent position to the winner. 


—At the home office of the Federal Life Insurance Company in Chicago on 
August 25 there was held a meeting of the stockholders of the company, at which 
1305 shares of the 1500 shares of the company’s stock were represented. It was 
unanimously decided to authorize the issue of $100,000 additional stock, increasing 
the capital stock of the company from $150,000, the present amount, to $250,000; 
such stock to be sold and issued at the discretion of the president and secretary, 
but to be sold for a price of not less than $150 per $100 share. This step was 
deemed advisable in order to enable the company to push its business in broader 
fields and at a more rapid rate. 

—The following plank has been embodied in the platform adopted by the Ohio 
Democratic State convention: ‘‘Whereas, Railroad and mining corporations have 
gone into the business of insuring against accidents and death among their 
employees, fixing the rates of insurance arbitrarily, and compelling employees as 
a condition of employment not only to invest in such insurance but to waive 
all claims for injury sustained in the course of their employment, both in their 
own behalf and that of their dependents; and, whereas, such contracts of waiver 
are opposed to public policy; therefore, we favor the enactment of laws making 
null and void all contracts by employees of railroads and mining corporations 
and of other employers for the waiver or forfeiture of claims for injuries sus- 
tained in such employment. We also favor the enactment of laws abolishing the 
defense of fellow servants’ negligence in actions against employers for injuries 
sustained by workmen in the course of their employment.” 


With the Western Fire Underwriters. 


—Senator C. C. Dowell has been appointed receiver for the German Mutual 
of Des Moines, Ia. 


-The St. Joseph (Mo.) agency of Leland & Townsend has been purchased by 
Canavan & Weber. 


~The agents of Joplin, Mo., are protesting vigorously against the license 
tax imposed by that city. 


~The Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest has postponed its annual 
meeting to September 29 and 30. 


—The National Union of Pittsburg has entered Kansas, and appointed William 
Il. Lewis of Topeka its special agent for that field. 


—The Security of Baltimore has appointed George Herrmann & Co. its Chicago 
and Cook county agents, succeeding Cowan & Van Every. 


The Potomac of Washington, D. C., has entered Ohio and appointed William 
Fahrenbruck & Co. of Cincinnati its Hamilton county managers. 

-The Continental of New York has appointed W. N. Sweeney of Owensboro, 
Ky., its special agent for Central Towa, with headquarters at Des Moines. 


—The insurance men of Kansas City, Mo., are objecting to the ordinance 
recently drafted by W. O. Thomas, assistant city counsellor, which provides that 
the salvage corps shall be under the control of the fire department. The under- 
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writers claim that if the companies are to be charged with its maintenance the 
salvage corps must be independent. 

—The Iowa Hardware Dealers Mutual Insurance Association of Mason City, 
Ia., has been incorporated to transact a fire, lightning and plate-glass business. 

—Charles Struntz of Chicago, who is charged with setting fire to the Bee Hive 
Store, is believed to be a pyromaniac. Fire Inspector Fulkerson claims to have 
a strong case against the prisoner. 

—The recently organized Richmond Fire of Richmond, Va., has appointed 
R. G. Tennant its Chicago representative. Mr. Tennant is also agent for the 
Philadelphia Fire for surplus lines. 

—Miss Harriet Raymond and Charles L. Raymond have purchased the agency 
of F. O. Davenport at Detroit, Mich., and will continue the business under the 
firm name of Raymond & Raymond. ; 

—The formation of a mutual is being considered by the Loan and Building 
Association League of Wisconsin, to insure the property of the building and 
loan associations throughout that State. 

—Two new Lloyds have been recently organized in Chicago, the Central Fire 
Underwriters, Byron E. Joy, attorney and manager, and the Security Fire Under- 
writers of Chicago, A. Littman, attorney. 

~-A mutual has been organized by the prune growers of Oregon, with the 
following-named officers: L. T. Reynolds, president; B. Cunningham, vice- 
president, and James Blanchard, secretary. 

—lhe Home of New York has appointed C. P. Deatrick its State agent for 
Ohio and West Virginia, to succeed W. J. Wright, who will retire October 1, 
to engage in the local agency business at Toledo. 

—The Merchants of St. Louis has appointed Henry G. Fowler its State agent 
for Missouri, and is placing agencies in all the principal cities throughout that 
State. The company hopes to increase its capital in the near future. 

—The Sea and Lake of Chicago has applied for membership in the Western 
Union. The company is admitted to Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania, and has 
applied for admission to Michigan, Iowa, Missouri and Wisconsin. 

—A plan, under which operations have already commenced, and which will be 
watched with interest, has been adopted by Stanley N. Cotterman of Chicago, who 
has organized the United States Inter-Insurance Exchange at Lloyds of Chicago, 
This organization will be an exchange at which the existing Lloyds which have 
made a deposit will bind themselves. All objectionable clauses now being used 
by some of the Lloyds concerns will be eliminated and a standard form of policy 
substituted. The Lloyds binding will appear on the back of the policy, a dupli- 
cate of which latter will be kept on file. Fifty individual underwriters are to be 
connected with the office, each of whom will subscribe from $500 to $1000, this 
amount to constitute a reserve fund in addition to the liability of the Lloyds 
underwriting. The maximum line written on sprinkled risks will be $50,000, and 
$25,000 on unsprinkled risks. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FIELD. 





Agents’ Convention of National Life of Vermont. 


THE fourth annual meeting of the Agents Association of the National 
Life of Vermont was held in Montpelier, Vt., at the home office of the 
company and lasted three days—August 19, 20 and 21. The sessions were 
presided over by T. C. Thompson, president of the association. At the 
opening session President Joseph A. De Boer welcomed the agents in a 
cordial and eloquent speech. Among other things, President De Boer said: 
“Gentlemen—I have much admired the work of your executive committee, 
and especially that of the president of your association. The programme 
seems to me to be a most harmonious scheme for carrying out the objects 
of that association. It signifies a school of practical life insurance in- 
struction by experts, with special reference to its application and in- 
fluence upon your work. As I recall both the men and the subject matter 
of their papers, and the many states and constituencies which they repre- 
sent, I am forced to say that there may be agency organizations else- 
where, larger than our own, but nowhere any marshalling of the cohorts 
of action and achievement stronger or better than our own. Gentlemen, 
greatness in warfare and in business is not measured solely by mere num- 
bers of men, but by power and spirit. Men who excel in power, spirit and 
understanding become the leaders of thought and of men. Therefore, be- 
cause we think you meet in that attitude of mind and purpose, directed 
toward the realization of yet more perfect work for the policyholders of 
the National Life, we give you the truest and heartiest welcome of all, 
with best wishes for a pleasant stay and very many returns of this 
auspicious occasion, and in the full assurance that when the records of 
fife insurance are examined ten years hence they will disclose the results 
of a steady and intelligent labor on your part.’’ On the part of the asso- 
ciation President Thompson responded appropriately to this address. 

The roll was then called and eleven new members elected. In the after- 
noon a discussion was held on the subject of the “Investment Insurance 
Trust Bond of the National.’’ Leading agents participated. This was fol- 
lowed by the report of the executive committee, composed of William R. 
Lane, Frank L. McKernan, John T. Moody and T. C. Thompson and J. A. 
Wellman, ex-officio members. In the evening a brilliant reception was 
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tendered the delegates by the officers of the company at the residence of 
President De Boer. Thursday was devoted to work by the agents 
of the company. Second Vice-President James B. Estee addressed the 
convention on the subject, “On the National and the Work of Its 
Agents.’”’ Concerning the nature of life insurance, Mr. Estee said: ‘‘Life 
insurance properly and mutually practiced is of and for the people. It is 
the concrete expression of those qualities of character which we denomi- 
nate thrift, prudence, protection and fidelity. It stands for humanity, 
opening wide its hands of plenty to the needy and hungry, and enfolding 
with its protecting arms the weak and dependent. 

Following Vice-President Estee a paper on ‘‘The Effective Use of Prac- 
tical Literature’ was read by William H. Murphy of Minneapolis, who 
placed himself in line with the enemies of competitive literature. Next 
came John S. Poindexter of St. Louis on ihe subject of ‘‘A Monthly Jour- 
nal.’”’ Referring to the press, Mr. Poindexter said: “This is a reading 
age, and in the evolution of the press there has grown up a demand for 
class journals of a technical, or at least semi-technical, character. In 
our business we have a multiplicity of insurance journals, some good 
and some bad, but it cannot be gainsaid that the insurance press as a 
whole has been of great benefit to the upbuilding of the life insurance 
business of our day.’’ The speaker strongly favored the publication of a 
paper by the National, in line with those issued by many other companies. 
S. S. Ballard of Montpelier then told ‘‘The Story of a Contract.’’ Other pa~ 
pers were by Charles W. Gammons of Boston, “The Development of a Sub- 
Agent;’’ E. S. Kinsley of Rutland, ‘‘What We Have Done in Vermont;”’ 
Frank Read of Philadelphia, ‘‘Value of Competition in Life Insurance.” 
At noon a luncheon was served to the visiting agents and ladies at the 
Montpelier Country Club. In the afternoon papers were presented by 
George H. Olmstead, Dr. D. H. Williams, John T. Moody, F. A. Stolp and 
C. B. Fitch. In the evening the members were treated to an “informal 
smoke talk,’’ at which members of the association were called on infor- 
mally for five-minute talks on ‘‘Live Field Topics.’’ Officers of the com- 
pany also spoke briefly. Friday was devoted to addresses by officers of 
the company on practical subjects pertaining directly to its own business. 
The following were the speakers and their subjects: O. D. Clark, secretary, 
“Correspondence Waste;’’ C. E. Moulton, actuary, ‘‘Cancellation;’’ H. M. 
Cutler, treasurer, ‘‘The Relation of Collections to Results;’’ Dr. A. B. 
Bisbee, medical director, ‘‘Environment as Bearing on Medical Selection.”’ 

The afternoon was left open for visiting the home office, interviews with 
officers and such other pleasures as appealed to the visitors. The conven- 
tion closed Friday evening with a banquet to the association by the 
officers of the company at the Hotel Pavilion. The toastmaster was the 
retiring president, T.C. Thompson. Toasis were responded to by the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Hon. G. G. Benedict ard Mayor F. M. Carry of Mont- 
pelier, James T. Phelps of Boston, D. G. Drake of Chicago, Hon. F. A. 
Howland, counsel; John S. Poindexter of St. Louis. President De Boer 
spoke in a farewell strain. About 150 were present at the banquet, among 
them the highest dignitaries of the State. 





Insurance Items from New England. 

The Federal of Jersey City, N. J., has appointed Gilmour & Coolidge its 
Boston representatives. ; 

Frank A. Wesley, formerly ..ew England manager of the Columbian National 
Life of Boston, has been appointed assistant superintendent of agents. 

Percy V. Baldwin, general manager in Massachusetts and Rhode Island for 
the Washington Life, presents some interesting figures in a circular letter just 
sent out to his field men. Mr. Baldwin shows that at the close of 1902 the public 
debt of the United States, including certificates and treasury notes, was 
$2,188,148,128.89. On the same day the assets of the American life insurance 
companies amounted to $2,100,330,380. During the calendar year of 1902 the 
customs receipts of the United States were $278,678,274.90. At the close of the 
sane year the surplus of the American life companies was $301,184,666. During 
1992 the receipts of the United States Treasury Department were $566,518,371.49. 
During the same twelve months the receipts of the American life insurance 
companies were $54,539,389. In 1902 the government paid in pensions the sum of 
$140,149,788.82, and the American life insurance companies paid to their policy- 
holders the sum of $199,767,407. 





THE SOUTH. 


Southern Life and Casualty Notes. 


W. J. Franklin of Atlanta has been made cashier in the Atlanta office of the 
Venn Mutual, 


~The Contentnea Life of Wilson, N. C., has been licensed and will do an 
industrial business. Its capital is $25,000. 

Deputy Insurance Commissioner Lawrence B. Anderson of Kentucky has 
resigned, his resignation taking effect September 1. 


~On September 2 a meeting was held in Richmond, Va., the object being 
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the formation of a great insurance company for negroes, which will embrace the 
whole country. 


—Davis & Walton, general managers of the Mutual Reserve at Atlanta, have 
dissolved partnership. Mr. Davis will continue as general manager. 


—Charles C. Adams, Atlanta city manager for the Maryland Life, has severed 
his connection with that company to accept a position with the Prudential. 


~—In an article published by. The Daily States of New Orleans, Health Officer 
Kohnke shows that the mortality rate in that city is rapidly decreasing. Deaths 
due to diseases caused by strenuous living have increased while those arising 
from diseases preventable by hygienic living and sanitary control are largely on 
the wane. Malaria especially has been almost eliminated by the filling in of 
marshy lands in which mosquitoes breed. The death rate from July 1, 1902, to 
July 1, 1908, was even lower than the same for 1902, and it is expected that during 
September the mortality will fall to fifteen per thousand per annum, re- 
sults very flattering to the health authorities of this Southern city. 


Southern Fire Insurance Notes. 


—The Hartford Fire has appointed A. B. Prescott of Dallas its special agent 
for Eastern Texas. 


—The Niagara Fire will enter Mississippi, and R. MclI. Friend, Atlanta, Ga., 
will have charge of the field. 


—It is understood that a new fire insurance company will be organized in the 
near future at Greenville, S. C. 


—The agents of the National Standard of New York and the Assurance Com- 
pany of America in Tennessee are reporting direct to the home office. 


—The city authorities of Columbia, S. C., are considering propositions for the 
instalment of a water-works system to have a daily capacity of 10,000,000 gallons. 


—R, A. Hancock of Atlanta, Ga., general agent of the London and Lancashire, 
has notified agents that rates on cotton gins are off, and permission is given to 
protect their business. 


-The National Board of Fire Underwriters has offered a reward of $100 for the 
,arrest and conviction of the party or parties who set fire to the barn of a 
farmer near Newnan, Ga. 


—The Mississippi Inspection and Advisory Rating Company has been organized 
at Vicksburg. The new company proposes to furnish competent inspection and 
advisory rates to the fire companies doing business in that State. 


—C. H. Langdeau and J. L. Wood have organized the Southwestern Inde- 
pendent Adjusting Bureau of Dallas, Tex. The new organization proposes to 
cover Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Indian Territory and Oklahoma. 


—The Southern Loan and Trust of Greensboro, N. C., has entered Tennessee. 
The company has decided to use the three-quarters and coinsurance clauses 
under the conditions provided for in the Tennessee statutes. The new field will 
be in charge of Special Agent Paul W. Schenck. 





THE PACIFIC COAST. 





Favorable Agency Record. 
THE following figures will stand for a long time as a record in the matter 
of agency growth. A Pacific Coast life company opened an agency in 
San Francisco January 1 last. The following figures represent the growth 
month by month: 


UR nc Seceasuestet scenes SONG: TERS on oc ccccuavannaediasadaness 194,000 
WOUNGEES csc acccrsuacanezeds DR TOGO so vavaadiacdacacencgeuns 243,000 
WENO oe sedcwiwccderscaeed: ee DON ki newnndtiavadonkcataan 326,500 
PUREE: 46 cccchvacacacecdeeunas 104,000 


The company in question has now opened another »Dranch office in the 
city of San Francisco. Busines seems to be good on the Pacific Slope. 





Life and Fire Insurance Notes. 


Hiram S. Shreve has been given charge of the Colorado business of the 
Bankers Accident Company of Des Moines. 


The Aetna of Hartford has appointed Henry C. Upham its special agent to 
assist C. W. Potter of Denver, Col., special agent for Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico. 

H. McD. Spencer of San Francisco, formerly connected with the Phenix 
of Brooklyn as special agent for California, Oregon and Washington, has started 
business as an independent fire adjuster. 


On August 17 Judge Carpenter of the State Court of Colorado rendered a 
decision sustaining the right of Colorado to tax insurance companies four cents 
for each thousand dollars of paid-up capital. 

The city authorities of Black Diamond, Cal., have been notified by the Board 


of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific that unless the $6 license tax is modified the 
rates on all property in the town will be raised. 







































































































MISCELLANEOUS. 


Fourth International Congress of Actuaries. 


THE report of the proceedings of the Fourth International Congress of 
Actuaries in THE SPECTATOR last week included everything down to 
the adjournment on Tuesday afternoon. The account is here taken up 
from that point: 

On Wednesday morning the discussion of papers on the ‘‘Probable 
Future Course of the Interest Rate’? was resumed by Mr. Hankar address- 
ing the Congress on his paper detailing the course of the rate of interest 
in Belgium. He pointed out the desirability of making investigation into 
the causes of fluctuations in the rates at various periods. In Belgium 
at present he said the rate was practically stationary, but how long it 
would remain so he was unable to state, nor could it be determined 
whether the future trend would be upward or downward. He asked the 
Congress to bear in mind that the question of the rate of interest was 
not one to be lightly set aside. 

J. Burn, F. I. A., in presenting his paper, said that he had necessarily 
treated the subject from an English point of view, and asked that in the 
discussion efforts be made looking toward the causes of the disturbances. 
His paper instanced the fact that while mortality statistics have been the 
cause of most careful and exhaustive study for many years, comparatively 
little attention had been paid to the rate of interest likely to be ob- 
tained. He advanced the claim that as the death strain becomes limited 
by the growth of the reserve so the rate of interest becomes of more 
pressing importance, and that young offices, to whom the most important 
consideration is the rate of mortality, do not always pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the rate of interest they will obtain in the future. The increase 
in endowment insurance, the issuance of sinking-fund policies and various 
investment contracts promising a guaranteed accumulation extending 
over a possibly long period of years all demand that a satisfactory rate 
of interest be provided for and maintained if possible. Experience of the 
past would seem to show that there is 1 tendency for interest rates to 
fall continuously, but that the continuity of the fall is occasionally dis- 
turbed, the periods of disturbance varying considerably in duration, but 
the general tendency to lower: rates being eventually resumed. The 
writer conceded that wealth would continue to accumulate, thereby 
forcing the rate of interest down unless the demand for loanable capital 
grows in proportion. He then instances numerous projects put forth 
from time to time, many of which call for large sums, and which are 
not always remunerative from a financial point of view. Reference is 
made to the disturbance in the rate caused by war and the effect of the 
recent South African war in temporarily raising interest rates is exam- 
ined. He finds that while the rates of interest earned in 1895 and 1896 
were abnormally low, owing to the great decline in trade, the war caused 
the rate to go to the other extreme, and the normal rate will conse- 
quently be found between the two. The paper concludes as follows: 
“The most probable future course of the rate of interest (providing no 
exceptional disturbances occur) would therefore seem to be: A fall, 
small, but rapid, within the next year or two; then a less rapid fall 
lasting possibly for several years, and gradually settling down to a 
general tendency to fall at a slower and slower rate.”’ 

Mr. Gunn opened the general discussion on the subject by saying that 
the conditions causing the fall to the point reached in 1896 were not likely 
to occur again, as those interested in the loaning of funds had learned a 
lesson. He pointed out the advisability of the companies investing in 
long-dated bonds on good properties in order that the highest rate could 
be earned for many years to come. There were still many opportunities 
for investing funds, and the demand is zreat enough to prevent the rate 
from falling. The speaker instanced the effect of the present almost 
universal good trade conditions, of the development of new nations, such 
as the Argentine and other South American republics, and also the effects 
of wars, which are not likely to disappear altogether. Mr. Van Cise 
felt that the interest question was a most important one, and explained 
that in the United States government bonds earned a low rate because 
they were not taxable; that the debt was a comparatively small one, and 
that there was a forced market for them, owing to their use by the 
national banks as security for the circulation of bank notes. The large 
increase in various forms of investment and instalment policies in this 
country, under which life insurance companies became trustees for large 
numbers of beneficiaries, made the interest question still ‘more important. 
He instanced the decline in the rate on farm mortgages from 10 and 12 
per cent to 5 and 6 per cent, and believed there would not be the same 
decline in the future. The question was not a local one, but world-wide, 
owing to the facility with which money can now be transferred from one 
part of the globe to another wherever the demand for it is greatest. 

Mr, Macaulay of Canada expressed the belief that the recent rise in the 
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rate of interest had reached its zenith, and gave as reasons therefor the 
fact that the two recent wars had been concluded, and that, although the 
industrial affairs were still in a highly prosperous condition, there were 
indubitable evidences of a slackening off in commercial expansion. The 
recent troubles in monetary circles were financial, and not industrial, as 
the manufacturers were able to use all their capital without resorting 
to Wall street speculation. Capital was still needed in the development 
of the country, as shown by the large amounts of so-called undigested 
securities. These securities, he said, were not all bad, for while indi- 
gestion may be caused by bad food, it can also come from too much good 
food with a little bad. He would not attempt to prophesy the future 
course of the interest rate, but felt certain it would be some years be- 
fore it again reached the present high point. 

Charlton T. Lewis of New York made a vigorous speech on the subject, 


_agreeing with Mr. Gunn that it was a most important question. The 


fundamental cause, he claimed, of high interest rates was the sanguine 
expectations of mankind that profit would come from its ventures, and 
that alone was responsible for and controlled a high rate of interest. 
This, he said, was a supreme fact, and pointed out that when men’s 
hopes were low and the commercial spirit crushed there was no demand 
for the conversion of movable capital into fixed capital, and only a low 
rate could be obtained. History, he said, proves this statement, for in 
the period from 1815-1845 the rate of interest declined to as low a point 
as at any time since; from 1845 to 1871 there was a great development 
commercially and a progressive rate of increase was shown, while from 
1872-1896 there was a further depression in the commercial centers all 
over the world, and the rate again declined, until with the revival of 
men’s hopes in prosperous ventures in 1896 the rate again rose. Another 
fallacy common to many is that abundant money produces a low rate of 
interest, but the speaker showed that following the great gold discoveries 
of 1848-9, which in three years multiplied the world’s supply of gold by 
twelve, the minimum rate of discount of the Bank of England rose from 
2. per cent to 5 per cent, and for forty years did not again reach the lower 
figure. The accumulation of capital had no tendency to reduce the rate, 
but so long as the commercial spirit was rife and men felt that they 
could reap profit from their ventures they would continue to convert 
movable capital into fixed capital, and the demand for still more and 
more capital would have its effect in an increasing interest rate. The 
commercial spirit was still in full vigor under present conditions with 
every chance of the rate going higher yet. Professor Bottini of Milan 
agreed with Mr. Lewis, adding that the rate follows the law of supply 
and demand. He thought insurance companies should so invest their 
funds as to benefit more largely commercial activity. Mr. Carment of 
Australia and Mr. Barrand of London also joined in the discussion, the 
latter advancing the proposition that actuaries should acquire such 
familiarity with investments as would enable them to procure the highest 
rate, not confining themselves to securities which would just earn the 
requisite rate, a task which, he said, any stock broker could perform. 
Mr. Burn closed the discussion on his paper in a few words of thanks to 
those who had taken so active a part in it. 

The technical papers next on the programme were laid over until a 
later session. 

Mr. Gunckel presented his paper on ‘“‘The Different Systems of Insur- 
ance of Invalids,’’ in which he described the organization of four com- 
panies organized since 1892 to insure invalid lives. These companies 
start with the normal premium of short alternative insurances, and en- 
deavor to guard against a too high mortality by first retaining half the 
insurance money or a sum which is not covered by the premium reserves, 
and at the beginning of the next business year only such quota of these 
reservations are paid as the surplus will allow. The experience for ten 
years was also shown, showing the deviation of the actual from the 
expected mortality, although the figures are too small for use in com- 
piling an invalid table of mortality. Mr. Gunckel gave an account of the 
formation of the union to insure invalid lives, and showed that it was 
difficult to distinguish the normal from the abnormal risks. He advised 
that the actuaries endeavor to come to an understanding as to what were 
sub-standard risks. 

Dr. Eucken-Addenhausen of Berlin, German delegate from the Im- 
perial Government, spoke on the reasons for the introduction of the 
German compulsory health insurance law, stating that, first, it was for 
the inculcation of hygienic principles, and, second, to raise the standard 
of life. He said that there were 33,000 different State insurance offices 
with over 10,000,000 men insured, or, in other words, every sixth man 
was insured under the law. The funds back of the contracts amount to 
163,000,000 marks, and no nation helps the working man to such an 
extent. So far from the State insurance business having hurt private 
insurances, the latter have grown to a remarkable extent. The figures 
show that in 1870, of the entire European insurance business England 
had 71 per cent and Germany but 12 per cent, whereas in 1900 the English 
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proportion was but 50 per cent, while the German had increased to 23 
per cent. 

As a programme involving a trip over the lines of the Manhattan 
elevated had been laid out for the afternoon, followed by an evening at 
Manhattan Beach, the Congress at 12.30 adjourned until Thursday morn- 
ing. 





THURSDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 


At the opening of the session on Thursday morning evidences were 
apparent of the previous night’s visit to Manhattan Beach, for but few 
delegates were on hand early, and they generally wore a tired look. 
Later in the session President Pierson announced in three languages 
that, although he had been seen to go up in fire the previous night, he 
had been able, through the efficacy of a policy in the Phenix Mutual 
Life, to be restored, phcenix-like, from the ashes. 

Sven Palme of Sweden gave a short talk on the Scandinavian expe- 
rience in sub-standard lives. He showed some figures giving the mor- 
tality in percentages of the expected by the Combined Experience Table. 
He said the investigation had been based on mathematical science, and 
not medical; had been conducted with great care and covered declined 
risks, as well as those accepted on special stipulations. The table he 
presented is as follows: 


PERCENTAGES OF EXPECTED DEATHS BY COMBINED EXPERIENCE. 























ex , Accepted ; | Accepted 
Casas. Declined. on Special AGE Groups, Declined. | on Special 
Stipulations. || | Stipulations. 
20-30...... 144.5 | 96.6 60-70....... 123.1 112.1 
30-40..... ‘ 155.6 89.4 70-80. .....45 102.9 102, 
40-50. occce 155- 107.5 80 and over. 114.3 83.9 
50-60...... 150.6 | 120. 
| 





Little inclination was evoked to discuss the general question of sub- 
standard lives, and the few remarks made were mere statements of 
practice by Mr. Fackler, Mr. Hann and Mr. Palme. 

Dr. Alfred Manes of Berlin referred to the fact that at the International 
Convention of Medical Officers held at Paris recently the American life 
insurance companies were not represented, and urged the actuaries to 
bring the attention of their companies to the next session of the con- 
vention, to be called at Berlin in 1906, with a view of having America 
properly represented. 

The Congress had now arrived at that part of its programme dealing 
with health insurance. There were but four papers on this subject. 
Dr. J. P. Janse gave a brief paper, in which he included a table showing 
the mean number of days of sickness during a year per member, compiled 
from published experience of sickness insurance in Switzerland, Holland 
and Austria, pointing out that it included only the days for which sickness 
money was paid. The table is as follows: 


MEAN NUMBER OF DAYS OF SICKNESS DURING A YEAR PER MEMBER 











MALES). 

AGE. | Switzerland, Holland, Austria. 

Din cWadectsdeebewewesanaeaees al 5-39 4-77 6.2 
ARs cviesndcashecweercudevede senuel 4.85 5-02 6.1 
CROCCO OCCT CLEC OTE CT ELEC ROR CE 5.41 5-47 6.8 
Shona wand ceatadeeceuce cans caeacels 6.48 6.26 7.6 
KOs 6 caw eras maele vet ae due aedewasa 7.24 7.25 8.5 
AG nce uti aratal ast sare sitel oalelacslovescna 7.96 | 8.06 9.6 
SOW civ edamccmnwaduscnnecewacndes 9.82 9.22 10.7 
ORCC COCO ORE CCC E REC EE | 12.92 12.14 12.5 
2 OCR Eee er a ee 16.12 | 16.26 15.2 
OB a asa dcaaany cciew ama mre aa nas | 19.32 20.42 19.2 
24.2 


Tra tecernadadncn cases dqn sew 22.59 27.35 





L. Duboisdenghien, writing on ‘Sickness Insurance in Belgium,” ex- 
plained that it is practiced in that country principally by friendly 
societies, which, on compliance with specified conditions, may obtain 
legal recognitions. At the close of 1902 there were in Belgium 2035 regis- 
tered mutual sickness and accident societies, with a membership of 
about 250,000. Generally speaking, the societies do not fulfil the neces- 
Sary requirements of a safe and rational organization, although they are 
beginning to understand the necessity of technical rules, and are inclined 
to adopt them. 

A. W. Watson, one of the actuaries to the Manchester Unity of Odd 
Fellows, presented a most important paper on the subject of ‘Sickness 
Assurance by Friendly Societies in Great Britain.’’ After stating that 
the data for the preparation of ‘“‘tables of mortality for invalided per- 
sons” is unobtainable for Great Britain, he goes on to explain that the 
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largest bodies of data collected in that country in respect of disablement, 
either temporary or permanent, are those obtained from the records of 
the friendly societies granting ‘“‘sickness’’ benefits; the condition of sick- 
ness being usually understood as the inability of the individual from 
physical causes to follow his occupation. He then presents data from 
the largest collection of friendly society experience which has been hith- 
erto obtained. The experience in question is that of the Manchester 
Unity of Odd Fellows for the period 1893-97, the data having been sup- 
plied by 3569 branches, all situate in the United Kingdom, and comprise 
3,180,378 years of life exposed to the risk of mortality, and 2,995,724 to 
the risk of Sickness, with 39,061 recorded deaths and 7,022,438 recorded 
weeks of sickness. Among the distinguishing features of this experience 
are (1) the large number of facts obtained with reference to the senile 
period of life; (2) the great increase discovered in the quantity of perma- 
nent sickness claims (actual and relative), and (3) the applicability of 
the experience to modern conditions. Tables are given showing the 
sickness and mortality rate per annum for varying groups of ages in com- 
parison with previously published experierce, and it is pointed out that 
the annual rate of sickness per member exposed to risk has substan- 
tially increased, while the results with reference to mortality show con- 
siderable departures from former experience, but in the contrary direc- 
tion (except at the later ages) to those in respect of sickness. Perma- 
nent incapacity, Mr. Watson argues, is very much a matter of super- 
vision, both medical and administrative and the self interest which, 
theoretically, might be presumed to dominate the managers of such 
purely mutual institutions as the English friendly societies is frequently 
subordinated, especially in the wealthier cf these bodies, to the prompt- 
ings of sympathy and kindly tolerance, with the result that the moral 
qualities of the individual frequently exercise too large a part in the 
measurement of the disability risk. Further tables are given showing 
an analysis of the sickness rates as disclosed by four investigations, and 
the rates found to prevail under differing qualifications for benefit and 
differing systems of administration, all tending to show that the qualifica- 
tion for the benefit and the character of the supervision exercised are of 
the utmost importance in the risk. Every addition to the statistics of 
protracted sickness serves to strengthen the conclusion that an annuity 
or pension benefit is the only really satisfactory form of provision for old 
age. Mr. Watson also shows the rate of sickness with reference to occu- 
pations, eight general classes being established, which it was found 
could be amalgamated into four, showing persons engaged in mining to 
have the highest rate. The interesting point was disclosed that the 
extra risk of occupations presented itself in the form of an increased 
number of claimants, rather than in an increase in the average length 
of claim. 

H. J. Messenger, in a paper on “ Health Insurance in the United 
States,”’ gave a resume of the many abortive attempts to establish the 
system in this country during the half century 1847-97, which he says 
was a period characterized throughout by failures. Those engaged in 
the work were not trained insurance men, and had no conception of the 
necessity of a contingent liability reserve; they had not the requisite 
financial backing, and could only rely upon the experience of the English 
friendly societies. As a result, while a few connected with the earlier 
companies were men of ability, they soon withdrew and their places 
were generally taken by incompetent and irresponsible parties. The 
second period extends from 1898 to the present time, and is not of suffi- 
cient duration to determine very definitely just what form health insur- 
ance will eventually take, from the character of the men and the com- 
panies that have taken up the question; however, it is safe to say that 
health insurance has come to stay, and, while the problem has not yet 
been solved, considerable material progress has been made. The most 
important developments during the last six years were the result of 
competition among stock accident companies, which had been very 
strong for a number of years until the spparent limit of contract im- 
provement had been reached, when one company branched out with an 
addition to its form of accident policy in the shape of a special health 
policy covering a limited number of specific diseases and paying weekly 
indemnity therefor. Other companies soon followed this lead, and the 
next step was the issuance of a general health policy covering practically 
all diseases, with certain obvious exceptions, and issued at premiums 
varying in amounts at different ages. The issue of this policy has not 
been large enough to obtain an experience sufficient to be reliable, but 
the experience obtained seems to indicate, first, that the premium is 
none too large for profitable business, and, second, it is too large to 
permit a large sale of the policy. Tables are given showing the ex- 
perience of the Travelers. Mr. Messenger then proceeds to discuss the 
problems which confront the companies in the transaction of this busi- 
ness, such as the increasing probability of sickness with advancing age 
and malingering. He concludes by saying: ‘“‘It may be that some of the 
difficulties connected with health insurance are insurmountable, but the 
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real solution of the problem would be of such great value to the whole 
country that it is to be hoped before many years have passed, inasmuch 
as some progress has been made, and the question is now in more com- 
petent hands, it will be taken up more seriously, dealth with solely from 
the standpoint of its own necessities, ani eventually placed upon a basis 
that will be reasonable to the insured, fairly profitable to the company, 
and permanent in its nature. 

The discussion on the general topic of health insurance was some- 
what general and participated in by representatives of nearly every 
country. Mr. Hankar of Belgium pointed out that in his country there 
were two classes of organizations writing health insurance, the friendly 
societies and the employers’ unions. Over 250,000 persons were carrying 
insurance against sickness and accident, and the number was steadily 
increasing. Prof. Gobbi of Milan, in very fluent French, explained that 
workmen’s insurance and sickness insurance were very closely allied, 
and that, in fact, it was hard to differentiate between the two, or to tell 
where the workman’s insurance ended and the sickness insurance began. 
Another great difficulty was to distinguish properly between illness 
proper and professional sickness, it being an undeniable fact that much 
money was paid out on fraudulent claims. He advised that the actuaries 
of all countries co-operate and develop the figures of the business so as 
to show the true experience. 

C. C. Hall of Baltimore, who a few years ago endeavored to establish 
a health insurance company in this country, said that sickness insurance 
has been and is a prominent feature of the relief departments of a num- 
ber of the railroads of this country. Until recent years most of the busi- 
ness apart from the foregoing had been transacted by mutual companies, 
many of which had lasted but a short time, while others had attained 
more or less prominence. Special health policies seemed to be the pre- 
vailing contract sold to the general public, although they were pre- 
pared to take insurance covering all diseases if the price could be fixed 
within reasonable bounds. He pointed out that as the rate of mortality 
increases with age, so does the sickness rate, and expressed regret that 
the statistics available on the subject were so meagre. Mr. Hardy said 
that where the personal equation was so large, as in health insurance, the 
liability cannot be expressed in mathematical terms. The question, he 
felt, was one of great practical importance to the public at large. Ma- 
lingering was its greatest danger, and the companies should bend all 
their efforts to devise means against that evil. He thought the changes 
in rates which many of the friendly societies had found it necessary to 
make were due to a difference in the order of claims now presented. In 
former times the societies were more social in thir form, and members 
often did not apply for sick benefit unless they were in absolute need of 
it, but with the growth of the funds the question had come to be looked 
upon more as a busincss proposition, and the member entitled to sick 
benefit now claimed all that was due him. 

Mr. Messenger, in summing up on his paper, said that the experience 
gained had been valuable and had permitted the striking out of some of 
the earlier restrictions. The limited health policies had not produced 
any unfavorable experience, although in the case of the special health 
policies the exercise of great care was necessary. He admitted that the 
companies had to pay many unjust claims, but so far no plan had been 
devised to act as a check on such claims. Mr. King said that Mr. 
Watson deserved great credit for the monumental piece of work per- 
formed by him in the compilation of the experience of the Manchester 
Unity, a work which involved the compilation of an amount of data im- 
measurably greater than any previous undertaking of the sort. The 
speaker pointed out that particularly in the case of females the relation 
between sickness and mortality was exacily opposite, for while they 
showed, as compared with males, a high rate of sickness the mortality 
was very low. Dr. Eucken-Adderhausen, referring to the extension of 
the compulsory health insurance law in Germany, reiterated that pri- 
vate insurances had not been affected, while no other country could 
compare with Germany in the volume of sickness paid for. This brought 
the discussion on health insurance to a close. 

Next in order were the papers detailing the growth of insurance in the 
several countries represented in the Congress. Australia was repre- 
sented by three papers presented by Messrs. Carment, Eedy and Trivett. 
Belgium was dealt with by Mr. Lembourg; Canada by Mr. Blackadar; 
Germany by Messrs. Lindemann and Meyer: Great Britain by Mr. Bra- 
brook, Mr. Chatham, Mr. Strong and Mr. Woods; Japan by Messrs. Azo 
and Awadzu, while Mr. Fackler reported for the United States on the 
growth and progress of institutions and conditions requiring actuarial 
advice. 

This subject called forth little discussion, the papers being mainly of 
historical and statistical interest. Mr. Carment said that Australia 
had an extremely low death rate, comparing most favorably with the 
best countries of the world in that respect, while the proportion of the 
population insured was higher than anywhere else. The expense rate 
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was maintained at a low rate, and commissions were based mainly on a 
percentage of the sum insured, so that agents were not tempted by a 
premium commission to overload policyholders with high-priced policies. 
He also alluded to some interesting details of the agency work necessi- 
tated by the vast territory which had to be covered, and the sparseness 
of population. Mr. Awadzu, speaking for Japan, said that the average 
policy in that country was very small, in fact less than the average in- 
dustrial policy in America, and that the business largely resembled 
that of our industrial companies, owing to the high rate of expense 
and mortality, coupled with enormous lapses. There were twenty-seven 
companies operating in Japan, and the death rate there was some twenty 
per cent higher than the expected by the Combined Experience Table. 
This, he said, was not due to the tropical risk, but to the heavy lapse rate, 
The mortality among assured lives was higher than that among the 
population in general, especially at the higher.ages. Mr. Fox of New 
Zealand said the average policy in that country was £30, with endow- 


_ ments forming more than fifty per cent of the volume in force. The 


Insurance Department of the government which he represented had 
restricted its suicide clause to half a year, instead of one or two years, 
as is the more common practice, holding that that time was sufficiently 
long to discourage would-be suicides from insuring. Impaired lives were 
accepted in two classifications, in one of which ten per cent of the face 
ot the policy was charged against it, and twenty per cent in the other, 
thus avoiding the necessity of rating up the lives. The principal prob- 
lems requiring their consideration were those of reducing the cost and 
retaining the business, in both of which directions satisfactory progress 
was being made. Mr. Hann reminded the Congress that the differences 
in practice in the several countries should be borne in mind, pointing 
out that in Japan suicide was distinctly excluded from the operations 
of the policy, owing to the prevalent practice of hari-kari. 

There being no further speakers, the president declared the topic 
closed, and an adjournment was taken for lunch. 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


An interesting topic was assigned for discussion at this session, viz.: 
“University Instruction Upon Actuarial Subjects.’’ Papers of varying 
length and interest were presented by F. Sanderson for Canada, Hy 
Piequet for France, Alfred Manes and L. von Brotkiewiez for Germany, 
T E. Young for Great Britain, Dr. Chr. Moser for Switzerland, and 
Joseph A. De Boer for the United States. In the main the papers com- 
prised a resume of the steps taken by various colleges and universities 
te instruct students in actuarial methods and principles, coupled with 
some suggestions as to possible future extensions of the scope of the 
work. 

In the paper of Mr. De Boer he concludes that instruction on actuarial 
subjects has made but little headway in the universities and colleges 
of the United States, but that the matter is beginning to invite and re- 
ceive attention more fully than has before been the case. He thinks 
that the courses should be rather popular than technical, and should 
cover the various subjects in all of their general aspects, giving atten- 
tion to the study of their technical science in an elementary manner 
only, but with reading courses and special v;ork for those students who 
wish to enlarge their special education. The importance of actuarial 
work to insurance in all of its phases warrants the study of actuarial 
subjects by those who propose to engage in such work, and the im- 
portance of the insurance business to the world warrants academic and 
post graduate attention to that subject. Such attention should be mod- 
ern, practical and expert, and cover all the current business processes 
of calculating a rate, making a policy, securing its sale, providing for its 
maintenance and supervision of the business, and all of this, from start 
to finish, with a view to advancing the economic administration of all 
departments of insurance work for the benefit of the people as a whole, 
whom it now concerns by the millions, and, when taken in all of its 
branches, almost without any exception whatsover. Its function is uni- 
versal. 

The discussion on the topic was one of the-most animated of the week, 
and brought more speakers to the front than any yet reached. Mr. 
Nichols of New York thought university instruction would be of great 
utility in preparing young men for insurance careers, and the public 
would thereby be benefited. He had long teen an advocate of the in- 
troduction of actuarial science into collegiate courses, and would not 
confine it to special classes. The science is highly valuable for its 
disciplinary action and its influence on accurate reasoning and logic. 
Higher mathematics were useful to but a few of the world’s workers, 
although the imperfect dealing with statistical questions was due to the 
necessary familiarity with mathematics. Mr. Nichols thought that a 
knowledge of the principles of actuarial science would be of value to the 
legal and theological professions, and to business men generally, by 
enabling them to more accurately reason out cause and effect. Mr. 
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lewis said that when five years ago he was asked to give a course of 
lectures on insurance at Cornell University that was the first time the 
matter had been introduced in American institutions of learning. His 
plan had been to give a general idea of the whole plan of insurance, not 
to instruct on actuarial science or mathematical logic, but to, in a 
measure, fill a great gap in the modern system of education. Although 
the history of the past five generations showed that insurance had be- 
come closely interwoven with the social and economic life of the 
people the conception of what insurance really was had not yet pene- 
trated as it should, and mainly because it was not properly represented 
in the educational system. 

Mr. King said that in England the Institute of Actuaries covered edu- 
cation in actuarial science by its thorough courses and the examinations 
compulsory upon those desiring to become associates of the Institute, 
while in Scotland the Faculty of Actuaries did corresponding work. Lon- 
don University gave actuarial subjects as an optional study in the course 
for B. Se. The actuary, while recognized in Great Britain as a dis- 
tinctive title, lacked full appreciation because it was not stated defi- 
nitely what an actuary is. He thought university instruction should 
cover general information on the subject, but not to the exclusion, if 
desired, of exact studies. Mr. Manes of Berlin, referring to his paper, 
said that State examinations for actuaries were held in the German 
State University, while several commercial high schools, as those of 
Frankfort and Cologne, had professors of actuarial science their 
courses of instruction covering the law, history, economies, and, in fact, 
all phases of the business. Mr. Gunckel was inclined to contend that the 
theoretically educated actuaries were failures in practical work, ex- 
plaining later that he did not intend to reproach the pupils, but the 
professors. He believed that private institutions could do better work, 
especially if conducted on the lines of the Institute of Actuaries. Mr. 
Mans replied to this that the scientific education should enable the stu- 
dents to do better work when they entered an insurance office to temper 
their theorieS with practical work. 

Mr. Hardy believed that in such courses there should be an attempt 
to give a more thorough understanding and grasp of the meaning of 
fundamental principles, and not leave the students to a superstitious 
reliance on mere formule. Other speakers on the subject included Mr. 
Gore of Washington University, Mr. Macaulay, who expressed gratitude 
on behalf of Canada for the establishment by the British Institute of 
Actuaries of examining centres in that country, which, he said, had 
caused many young men to take greater interest in actuarial work; Mr. 
Gore of Newark, who explained that the keynote of the course at Yale 
was to consider the subject as a branch of the department of economics, 
as insurance to-day is an intricate and important part of the social 
system; Mr. Moir, Mr. Sheppard, Mr. Glover of the University of Michi- 
gan, and Mr. Burn of London. This latter gentleman said there was a 
different impression in the several countries as to what an actuary 
really is, but in London that officer had come to be recognized as much 
more than a mathematician, and his influence was constantly growing. 

The Congress then proceeded with the discussion of papers on the 
“Protection of Wives and Children Against Claims of Creditors.’’ Nine 
papers cn this subject were before the Congress, coming from Australia, 
Canada, France (2), Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Spain and the 
United States. Very little enthusiasm was manifested over this question, 
as most of the delegates had retired from the hall by the time it was 
reached, and after some brief remarks had been made by A. F. Burridge 
of London, Albrecht Gerkrath of Berlin and Theodore Walther of Leip- 
sic the Congress adjourned for the day. 





SESSION OF FRIDAY MORNING. 

Discussion was resumed this morning on the topic of the ‘Protection 
of Wives and Children Against the Claims of Creditors,’’ but seemed to 
arouse no more interest than on the previous day. Mr. Van Cise, Mr. 
Carment and S. R. J. van Schevichaven took part, the first-named gentle- 
man explaining that in the past few years the conditions had materially 
changed, owing, in part, to the introduction of loan values, but more 
particularly to the so-called change of beneficiary clause, under which 
the holder of the policy could change the beneficiary at will. This 
clause, he said, seemed to meet with the favor of the policyholder, and 
Was at the same time satisfactory to the creditors. 

The morning programme was next taken up, which included papers 
from Austria, Germany and Great Britain, ‘(On the Best Plan for Pre- 
paring and Publishing Government Statistics Concerning Dangerous Oc- 
cupations and the Mortality Therein;’’ a paper from Holland, by S. R. 
J. van Schevichaven on “‘The Closing of the Books by Companies Doing 
Business in Various Countries’’; one from Sweden by Dr. Lundgren; Mr. 
Dawson’s paper on “Valuation in Actions for Damages for Negligence 
of Human Life Destroyed or Impaired,” and Mr. Moir’s paper on ‘‘Re- 
lationship of Initial Expenses and Selection to Valuation.” 
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None of these papers elicited any discussion until the final one was 
reached. In his paper Mr. Moir discussed the formula for valuation 
brought forward in a paper by Mr. Dawson at the May meeting of the 
Actuarial Society of America, to which was given the name ‘Select 
and Ultimate.’’ The theory is that the net premiums on which the office 
premiums are based are taken from an ultimate mortality table, after 
the early effects of selection have disappeared, and that the saving by 
reason of light mortality in the early years may properly be used as a 
direct offset against initial expenses. The saving in mortality during 
these years is caused by good management on the part of the company; 
and it seems reasonable that this saving should be offset in the first 
place against the expenses incurred in introducing the selected lives. 
Some companies make a larger amount and some a smaller amount of 
r'vofit from light mortality; and in like manner, some companies spend 
more freely than others in acquiring their new business. There is 
clearly a relationship between these two, because if no expense what- 
ever is incurred there will be no saving from light mortality. Mr. Moir 
then explains the formula and points out briefly its advantages and limi- 
tations, giving also a few calculations which show what the practical 
outcome of this method of valuation would be. He says one of the great- 
est advantages of this method of valuation :s that it makes a scientific 
allowance for initial expense (in addition to the loading in the first 
premium), not only in the case of whole life, but also under limited 
payment policies and endowments. 

Mr. McClintock opened the discussion on this paper by calling atten- 
tion to the novelty and importance of this method of valuation, which 
he said had been devised to do away with the objections to the pre- 
liminary one-year term method. He had Leen quoted as having fully 
endorsed the method suggested by Mr. Sprague in regard to using the 
first year’s premium as for the purchase of term insurance, but Mr. 
Sprague had only recommended that that p!an be followed in connec- 
tion with whole life insurances, and even then with certain modifica- 
tions. That was the suggestion he had endorsed, not that the first year’s 
premium on every form of policy could be so used. He thought that the 
plan now submitted was the most cautious, prudent and conservative 
method ever proposed, but wanted it understood that his approval was 
limited by the same restrictions as in the case of Dr. Sprague. 

The discussion then became exceedingly animated, a large number of 
members indicating anxiety to speak. Walter C. Wright read a state- 
ment indicating unalterable opposition to any departure from the strict 
rule of net valuation. L. McAdam came to ihe defence of the one-year- 
term plan, arguing that it was a case of scientific theories against prac- 
tical facts. It was simply putting first year’s expense on the first year’s 
premium, which did no injustice to anybody, the insurance not being 
applied for for one year only. Mr. Carment thought the question must 
be considered from the standpoint of the policyholders as a whole. Mr. 
Trefzer denounced the plan as unscientific, arguing that there was no 
connection between mortality and expense. He recommended that it be 
made a special question for the next Congress. Mr. Gunn said that the 
actuaries of the United Kingdom regretted that Mr. Sprague had given 
utterance to the preliminary term idea, and claimed that the only com- 
panies which had adopted it had become weaker instead of stronger. 
Mr. Hann thought the net periums should all be on the same basis, and 
that any departure might lead to abuse. He did not think the new 
plan would lead to economy. Mr. McDugald of Canada thought it a most 
important question, in view of the necessary expense of procuring new 
business. 

Mr. Hardy regretted that Mr. Moir, who had received his training 
among the best actuaries in the world, should be so led away as to at- 
tempt to manufacture an artificial theory. He deplored his course as 
a misuse of knowledge. To his mind the plan was devised to cover up 
the results of over-sanguine management, and if encouraged it would 
be equally possible to devise other systems, and the question arose 
where would such innovations stop. Mr. Barker said that while not 
an advocate of the preliminary term plan as one for universal adoption, 
yet he felt it had its place, and was defensible, both from a legal and a 
scientific standpoint. Mr. Raffmann agreed with the conclusions of Mr. 
Moir, while, Messrs. Wells, Ireland and Hall spoke against the one- 
year-term plan. Mr. Dawson admitted the abuse to which the prelimin- 
ury term plan is subject, and said the formula had been devised to do 
away with it. He thought it more important that the valuation follow 
facts rather than the net premium, and asked for a fair consideration of 
the plan in the light of the relief evidently needed to properly provide for 
new business expenses, especially in the case of young companies. 

At this point adjournment was taken, but in the afternoon Mr. Moir 
was given the floor to close the discussion. He said, in reply to Mr. 
Hardy, that he still held to the tenets of his conservative training and 
principles, and called attention to the fact that the discussion had cen- 
tred around the preliminary term plan rather than his paper, owing, 
probably to the fact that the delegates had had but little time to give 
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te the consideration of his paper. He thought it a gross misconception 
that the plan would lead to greater extravagance. Under the formula 
the net valuation would be reached in less than five years, most prob- 
ably after three years, and thus created a standard stricter than that of 
Great Britain. The object of the formula was to take the dangerous 
element from the present preliminary term plan and give something 
more definitely safe. 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After Mr. Moir had closed the very warm discussion on his paper, the 
next topic in order was the discussion of papers on the province of State 
supervision of insurance companies. Papers on this topic had been pre- 
pared by Mr. Maingie of Belgium, Mr. Manes of Germany and Mr. Chis- 
holm of Great Britain. The discussion on this subject was also very full, 
and the arguments both for and against were submitted with much vigor. 
Von Knebel-Doeberitz, delegate of the German Government, said that Dr. 
Manes had given in his paper the regulations of the German law as re- 
lating to companies operating in more than one State. The law dis- 
tinguishes between the greater and lesser corporations, the latter em- 
bracing several kinds of insurance societies, such as burial clubs, 
widows’ funds, pension funds, dowries, etc. There were a series of 
exceptions to the requirements of the smaller companies, and they were 
also subject to supervision by their home States. Their plans were based 
mainly on the assessment principle, and they were experiencing the same 
trouble as in America. The principles of the law would govern future 
organizations of this class. Mr. Manes added that there was in prepara- 
tion a new law in Germany covering the contract, hitherto only the man- 
agement having been covered by the law. Charlton F. Lewis, in an im- 
passioned speech, denounced insurance supervision as practiced in the 
United States, saying that the influence of the actuary was affected, owing 
to the assumption that official actuarial work was counted as pure and 
wise; that a man appointed to official position in the State departments 
was lifted above the ordinary level and freed from the liability of humans 
to err. Subsequently, in reply to some remarks of Mr. Chisholm, Mr. Lewis 
explained what the time limit prevented him from doing before; that he 
had no intention to oppose all supervision, but he felt that the legal, ad- 
ministrative and judicial authorities of our States can be depended upon 
to enforce contracts of insurance as in any other line of business. 

Professor Bottini of Milan thought there was a tendency on the part of 
some governments to exercise more and more supervision over insurance 
companies, while others took no part whatever. There should be pro- 
vision for the calculation of proper reserves, but it was not necessary 
to distinctly specify the standard of reserve, which matter should be 
left to the companies, only an assurance of solvency being required. Mr. 
Trefzer of Switzerland spoke briefly, and Mr. Schida of Japan referred to 
conditions in Japan, where the question of a deposit law for foreign com- 
panies is being considered. Mr. Van Cise thought some supervision was 
entirely too inquisitorial, and much information was asked for which 
was of no practical use. He thought supervision should be confined to 
questions of publicity and solvency, coupled with the suppression of 
fraud. Such questions of internal management as to how surplus should 
be distributed should be left to the officers of the companies, who were 
best qualified to judge of their particular needs. Other speakers on the 
topic embraced Mr. Macaulay, Mr. San-Galli of Russia, who said it was 
bad to have a doubt of solvency in the public mind. He thought that 
government supervision gives strength, and that control by the State 
does more good than all the work of agents, therefore such control 
should be invited. Mr. Rosselet explained that the Swiss law covered 
both local and foreign companies, its functions being confined to ascer- 
taining solvency. Mr. St. John thought the evils were legislative rather 
than administrative, and that restrictive legislation was a part of the 
curse of popular government. Mr. Chisholm said he rather expected 
supervision to be attacked, and simply defended its principles without 
affirming all its details. Supervision errs in giving duties to incom- 
petent officials, but must supervise institutions which offer to protect 
widows and orphans, as the welfare of the family and its future is of 
prime interest to the State. Mr. Raffmann said that Hungary was pre- 
paring a law of State control limited to securing the solvency of the com- 
panies. Dr. H. Broecker explained that the German law had for its prime 
object the making of the premium reserve sacred. There was no specific 
formula named, but that used must have the approval of the Insurance 
Bureau. Having ascertained the amount of the reserve it must be in- 
vested in certain specified securities and deposited with the government, 
and cannot be levied upon except by policyholders. Foreign companies, 
therefore, cannot become bankrupt so far as their German policyholders 
are concerned. 

Mr. Weeks interpreted Mr. Broecker’s remarks, and then presented the 
following paper: 
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THE RELATION OF THE STATE TO LIFE INSURANCE. 


I should like to present briefly a very simple and clementary view of 
the true relation of government to life insurance. 

All questions as to the conduct of any institution have to do, in their 
essence, with only one real thing, and that is human welfare in the days 
and years to come—by which I mean the welfare of individual human 
beings one by one. Abstract principles and ideals have no value and no 
claim to be obeyed except as they can be shown to promote this one con- 
crete reality. 

The persons with whose welfare life insurance is concerned are those 
among the people who are to become, in the future, widows and or- 
phans. The measure of merit in life insurance is two-fold. First, that 
it shall make absolute the security of the assured widows and orphans; 
and, second, that it shall extend its protection to the greatest possible 
number of those who may become widows and orphans in the future. 
These two are the only primary marks of true success in life insurance. 
All other considerations are secondary, and secondary at a long remove; 
indeed, they have their chief importance in their bearing upon the two 
primary considerations. 

Our tastes or distastes as to business methods—our fondness for be- 
ing unhampered—our attachment to old formulas of non-interference; 
all these, weighty as they seem to us, are really but as the dust of the 
balance. For against them is to be weighed certain solid realities—the 
comfort or the anguish which will certainly come to innumerable be- 
reaved ones in the future, according as life insurance does or does not 
slcadily do its work in the safest way possible, and in the widest way 
possible. 

Looking upon the system of private business corporations in general 
as a kind of mechanism of industry, I find that it has one peculiar 
feature, which is this: The mechanism is not constructed with the di- 
rect intention of producing that object for which it reallv exists. The 
true ground of existence of a corporation is that it produces and dis- 
tributes some commodity which satisfies 4 need of mankind; but the 
corporation is not constructed and run with the direct intention of ful- 
iilling this object—it is constructed and run with the direct intention 
of producing profit fer its owners. Incidentally, and as a means of pro- 
ducing profit to the owners, it does generally create, and in a manner, 
distribute a needed commodity. This indirectness of mechanism is true 
of life insurance, as well as of all other kinds of industry carried on by 
private corporations. 

There is another ‘“‘mechanism of mankind,’’ so to speak, besides that 
of private corporations. It is expressed by the word ‘‘government,’’ and 
this mechanism has two peculiar features. First, that it is indestruct- 
ible; the personnel of government is incessantly changing, the laws and 
constitutions are changing, but government itself endures in perpetuity. 
The second peculiarity of government is, that its several parts normally 
act directly for the real objects of their existence. The contrast of the 
private corporation with the department of government in this respect 
cap be illustrated by comparing the duty of the employee of a corpora- 
tion with the duty of the public school teacher. It is the primary duty 
of the employee of the corporation to make profit for his employers. 
Obeying that duty he does generally aid in the production and partial 
distribution of some needed commodity, but that is not his direct func- 
tion. The public school teacher, on the other hand, has for his primary 
duty the instruction of the children under his care; there is no one for 
whom he is obliged to make profit. 

If a mechanism constructed and run for cne purpose does for a cer- 
tain time fulfil another purpose, that may be looked upon as a sort of 
happy accident, and hardly to be depended upon as an absolutely per- 
manent state. If, for example, in a country like Great Britain, owing to 
certain peculiar virtues of race and of long established mercantile habit, 
life insurance has for a generation been carried on by competing private 
corporations, unhampered by supervision or control, and yet has ful- 
filled its real function satisfactorily, it is not a safe inference that the 
same happy result can be depended on in other countries, or even in 
Great Britain itself in the centuries to come. 

To obtain the absolute security for the future which the human in- 
stitution of life insurance demands, an alliance must be had with that 
peculiar institution existing among mankind which has the two qualities 
of perpetuity and directness of action. A line of action which is agreed 
uron by two parties—one of them actuated by the kind of conscience 
which is normal to men in private business, and the other actuated by 
the kind of conscience which is normal to men in public office—gives a 
better guarantee for the long future than a line of action decided upon 
by the former class of men alone. For exainple, the linking of life in- 
surance with government can be, and has been in some countries, so 
effected as to add to insurance the element of absolute future solvency 
otherwise not attained. 

From the point of view thus set forth it appears that no hard and 
fast line can be drawn, limiting the field of activity of government in 
relation to life insurance, and that the life insurance institution ought 
to welcome the co-activity of the institution of government in the field 
of life insurance to the widest extent to which it may be offered. 

I venture to present this modern view of the true relation of the State 
to life insurance, not in the hope of persuading to it any of those who 
liold the opposite doctrine, the Spencerian doctrine of non-interference: 
it is not likely that they will be disturbed in their well-established be- 
lief. I offer it mainly to the young men, 4s one of the many items of 
thought which must make them see that Manchesterism in life insur- 
ance, while a doctrine intellectually respectable, is not a matter-of- 
course, but that the rival doctrine has also a good standing in the court 
of reason and conscience. 


During the session on Friday afternoon James R. Garfield, Commis- 
sioner of Corporations in the Department of Commerce and Labor, was 
introduced. He said that the Congress was particularly timely, in view 
of the recent establishment of the new department. The bureau of cor- 
porations was seeking the right methods, and this involved problems 
which their discussion of publicity might help it to solve. Nations are 
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no longer individuals wrapped up in their own interests, but are seeking 
the best thoughts and ideas from all, and giving their own at the same 
time. The new department was a student anxious to get the best thought 
of the Congress, and he asked their cordial co-operation, especially in 
view of the fact that insurance was specifically named as a division of 
commerce, coming within the scope of the department’s labor. 





CLOSING SESSION SATURDAY MORNING. 


The delegates were promptly on hand on Saturday morning for the 
closing business session of the Congress, and President Pierson, following 
his custom, brought down the gavel at 10 o’clock sharp. Discussion on 
the question of State supervision was resumed, Mr. Hann of New York and 
Professor Gore of Washington taking part therein. M. Duplaix gave a 
brief resume of the progress being made in France by insurance com- 
panies, saying that the business was developing, but not so rapidly as 
might be expected. The falling rates of interest had necessitated re- 
cently an increase in premium rates, resulting in a large increase in en- 
dowment insurances, while much smaller policies were now taken. He 
felt that the question of State pension funds was becoming of increasing 
importance on account of its influence on the business of the private 
companies. Assessment insurance had teen tried, but found wanting, 
although it was still deplorable that a great many unreliable mutual 
benefit companies were still draining the poorer classes. Mr. McClintock 
closed the general subject of State supervision by saying that there 
seemed to be a majority in favor of some form of supervision in order to 
insure the security of the public. He thought such supervision would 
fill all requirements if it covered three points; first, the watching of com- 
panies suspected of unsound plans or unwise management, which, if per- 
sisted in, might lead to insolvency; second, to elicit the publication of 
information which would keep the public well advised as to the disposi- 
tion and safety of the funds securing their policies, which would neces- 
sarily entail some sort of verification, making the third point in the 
supervision plan. He laid great stress upon the varying requirements 
of different States, which, if persisted im, might in practice force a 
company to do business in its home State only, and urged that the 
requirements should be only those of well-recognized general necessity. 

Dr. Manes called attention to the fact that in his paper he had asked 
the actuaries to lend their aid in perfecting a compilation of the laws 
of their respective countries on the subject of life insurance with trans- 
lations into the three languages used by the Congress, but M. Lepreux, 
chairman of the permanent committee, stated that if the members 
would send copies of the laws bearing on the subject to the committee 
translations would be made and the entire data presented to the next 
Congress. This closed the discussion. M. Quiquet complimented the 
Actuarial Society of America on the great work it had accomplished in 
its specialized mortality investigation. Morris Fox of New Zealand, who 
had to leave on his long journey home, briefly thanked the delegates for 
their kindness to him, and the American Society for its hospitality, ex- 
pressing the hope that some of them might some day visit New Zealand, 
where both he and the officials of the Government Insurance Department 
would be more than glad to repay in part the many courtesies extended 
to him. Later Mr. Carment of Australia spoke in a similar vein. 

The only papers remaining for discussion were those of a technical 
nature left over from the agenda for Tuesday afternoon, and evidently 
much to the relief of the delegates, very little was said. Mr. Henderson 
of New York, Mr. Meikle of Great Britain and Mr. Raffmann of Hun- 
gary were the only speakers, and they practically confined themselves to 
the correction of a few typographical errors. 

President Pierson then arose to turn over the gavel to the honorary 
president, George B. Cortelyou, secretary for the Department of Labor 
and Commerce. He said that as the hour had arrived for closing the 
business of the Congress, he must express his gratification at the kind- 
ness and co-operation shown him throughout the sessions. There had 
been a great deal accomplished and but little remained. He then thanked 
the vice-presidents, the ‘general secretary and all others who had aided 
in the work of the Congress, including the interpreters, the stenogra- 
phers and the representatives of the press who had so intelligently re- 
ported the discussions. He expressed his gratification to Chairman 
Lepreux of the permanent committee for his co-operation; to the United 
States Government for the patronage extended, and to all who had com- 
bined to make the discussions profitable. There had been great unanimity 
of action, the full plan had been carriei out and the organizing com- 
mittee had been most constant in his support. 

All the delegates rose to their feet as the representative of the United 
States Government took his seat on the platform, where he was received 
with unstinted applause. The Congress then proceeded to the selection 
of the time and place for the next meeting. Dr. Hahn, president of the 
German Institute of Actuaries, extended a hearty invitation to all to 
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hold the fifth Congress at Berlin in the year 1906. He assured them that 
the youngest of the actuarial institutes would give them a royal welcome 
and do all in its power to make their stay pleasant. Dr. S. R. J. van 
Schevichaven, in seconding the motion, said he hoped the Congress of 
1906 would select Amsterdam as the place of meeting for the sixth 
Congress. After Mr. Hardy had been assured that the Congress would 
simply be one of actuaries, and not of allied or cognate bodies, the 
motion was unanimously carried. Mr. Hughes of Great Britain intro- 
duced a motion providing that after the Congress of 1906 the interval 
between sessions be extended from three to five years, alleging the in- 
convenience and sacrifice of time caused bythe great distances some of the 
delegates had to travel. The matter was referred to the permanent 
committee with instructions to bring it up at the next Congress. 

M. Lepreux then said that in the address of the president that 
gentleman had extended thanks to all the officers of the Congress, not 
omitting even the most insignificant of those who had served it, but he 
had forgotten to mention himself. He was sure the Congress would 
agree with him that Mr. Pierson had conducted its affairs with the 
greatest skill, and that everybody would go away as impressed as_the 
speaker was with the charming personality of their amiable president. 
Mr. Hughes indorsed the remarks to their fullest extent, and called for 
a rising vote of thanks to President Pierson, Honorary President Cor- 
telyou, all the officers of the Congress and the organizing committee. 
Resolutions of thanks were also passed to the city of New York and its 
Mayor, to the three companies—the Mutual, New York and Equitable— 
for their entertainment of Tuesday night, to the Metropolitan Life for 
the reception on Thursday, and to the officials of the Interborough Rail- 
way for the trip over the elevated lines on Wednesday. Everybody 
having been properly thanked, Mr. Cortelyou closed the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of Actuaries by saying: 


A cordial invitation is extended to the oflicials and members of the 
International Congress of Actuaries to visit Washington and inspect the 
workings of the technical bureaus of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and particularly to visit the Bureau of the Census and study its 
plans for the better development of vital statistics and its method of 
handling these statistics by the use of the electrical tabulating machines, 
which have been applied to that purpose nowhere else in the world. 
This invitation also covers other departments of the government in our 
capital city. : 

As the time has come for closing the business meetings of this Con- 
gress, I avail myself of the opportunity of expressing again my pleasure 
at having been permitted to participate in your proceedings, and of 
sharing with your hosts the very agreeable duties that have devolved 
upon them. Speaking for them and speaking for myself officially and 
personally, I extend most hearty good wishes for the future of the 
various societies you represent, and for the advancement of the cause 
which has enlisted your best energies. Not “farewell,” gentlemen, but 
till we meet again, good-by. 


NOTES OF THE CONGRESS. 

Partly as a relief to the president, but chiefly as a courtesy to the 
vice-presidents and the countries and actuarial institutes and societies 
which they represent, the president invited the vice-presidents to pre- 
side, in order alphabetically by countries, as follows: Belgium, A. Be- 
gault; Canada, R. B. Macaulay; France, M. Quiquet; Germany, Dr. 
Hahn; Great Britain, William Hughes; Sweden, Sven Palme; United 
States, R. W. Weeks; Russia, Serge Savitch, and Omer Lepreux, chair- 
man of the permanent committee. Mr. Savitch on taking the chair ex- 
pressed his good wishes to the delegates in Russian, which few under- 
stood. 

In reply to the telegram sent by the Cuban Minister at Washington, 
taking exceptions to some statements made by Mr. Hoffman, the letter 
below was written: 


SENOR DON GONZALO DE QUESADA, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 

Plenipotentiary of Cuba, Washington, D. C. 

Sir.—My statement before the International Congress of Actuaries 
relative to the misleading comparison of the crude death rate of Ha- 
vana, Cuba, with the corresponding death rate of Washington, D. C., 
was derived from a thorough knowledge of the official mortality statis- 
tics to which you make reference in the despatch. What I said was, 
that while the present health of Havana, as measured by the crude death 
rate, would appear to be as good as the health of some of our Northern 
cities, as a matter of fact, a careful analysis of the data and the neces- 
sary calculation of specific death rates for different periods of life would 
show an exceedingly high morltality at certain age periods. For illustra- 
tion, the mortality of the white male population of Havana at ages 
thirty-thirty-nine, by the official data to which you refer, is fifty-six 
per cent in excess of the corresponding rate for Washington, D. C.; at 
ages forty-forty-nine the excess in the white male death rate of Ha- 
vana is 101 per cent over the corresponding mortality of Washington. 
Or, to be more specific, the white male death rate of Havana at ages 
thirty-thirty-nine during the two years 1901-02 was 15.4 per 1000, against 
9.9 for Washington, at ages forty-forty-nine the rate for Havana was 
28.9, against 14.4 for Washington; at ages fifty-fifty-nine the rate for 
Havana was 44.3 against 27.3 for Washington. 

For life insurance purposes crude death rates are of no practical 
value, and their misleading character is fully understood by every ac- 
iuary and expert in vital statistics. Since, however, you have thought 
it worth while to repeat this well-known error in your telegram, I make 
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this answer for your information to show that my own statement was 
made neither in haste nor in ignorance of the facts. I am, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


NEWARK, N. J., September 3, 1903. F. L. HOFFMAN. 

At the dinner given at Sherry’s on Tuesday evening by the officers of 
the Mutual, Equitable and New York Life toasts were given by George 
B. Cortelyou to the President of the United States; by Robert A. Gran- 
niss to the Congress cities, Brussels, London, Paris and New York, 
responded to by M. Buls, who was Burgomaster of Brussels at the time 
of the first Congress, and Mayor Low; by J. W. Alexander to the vari- 
ous governments represented in the Congress, responded to by Dr. 
Eucken-Addenheusen of Germany and M. N. Tardit of France; by 
George W. Perkins to the actuarial bodies, responded to by William 
Hughes of the British Institute of Actuaries, and O. Lepreux of the 
Belgian association. M. Lepreux toasted the Actuarial Society of Ameri- 
ca and the American life insurance companies, and then toastmaster 
Cortelyou gave “The Ladies.” 

The excursion over the lines of the Manhatian Elevated on Wednesday 
afternoon was highly appreciated, while the trip to Manhattan Beach 
seemed to have been a most joyous affair. Dinner and a special actu- 
arial performance of fireworks took up the evening, and the guests had 
the pleasure of applauding the portrait of President Pierson, outlined 
in fire. The return to the city was made at a late hour, everybody ex- 
pressing themselves as highly delighted. 

Thursday evening’s reception tendered to the Congress by the Metro- 
politan Life at its offices on Madison square was a very elaborate func- 
tion. The beautiful entrance hall and main offices of the company were 
elaborately and profusely decorated, while the lighting arrangements 
made the scene still more beautiful and one not soon to be forgotten. 
An elaborate musical programme was provided, followed by a supper. 
Some five hundred guests were in attendance, each of whom received 
a handsome souvenir. John R. Hegeman, president of the Metropolitan 
Life, and I. C. Pierson, president of the Congress, received the guests. 

The festivities of the week were fittingly concluded on Saturday night 
by a dinner to the delegates, given at Delmonico’s, by the Actuarial 
Society of America, with President Pierson as presiding officer and 
toastmaster. 

On Monday a large majority of the delegates, accompanied by mem- 
bers of their family, embarked on a steamboat for a two-days’ trip. 
The itinerary called for a sail up the Sound, back again to New York, 
passing Governor’s Island and Liberty Island, thence up the lordly 
Hudson to West Point. Here the party disembarked, and inspected the 
Military Academy, remaining until after dress parade. While a few re- 
turned to the city, the others re-embarked on the steamboat, arriving 
at Albany early on Tuesday morning. A visit to the State Capitol, a re- 
ception by Superintendent of Insurance Hendricks, an inspection of the 
offices of the Insurance Department, followed by a lunch at the Fort 
Orange Club formed the day’s programme. A special train conveyed 
most of the party back to New York, while nearly one hundred accept- 
ed the invitation of the Canadian life companies to extend their trip 
across the border. This included a visit to Niagara Falls, thence to 
Toronto and Montreal, occupying the time until Friday, when the last 
good-bys will be said. 





Life, Fire and Miscellaneous Notes. 

—It is learned that the Dutchess of Poughkeepsie has decided to withdraw from 
Hawaii. . 

—Cadwallader Phillips Thomas, one of the chief medical examiners of the 
Gresham Life, died recently. 

—The committee on legislation of the National Association of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies will hold a meeting shortly to perfect plans for furthering 
the national regulation of insurance for mutual companies. 

—The Fire Underwriters of America, represented by App & Cox of New York, 
are making a specialty of sprinklered risks. The thorough experience of both 
members of this firm ought to produce successful results for the Lloyds. 

—Charles E. Belcher has secured control of The Standard of Boston and has 
been elected treasurer and general manager of the Standard Publishing Company. 
This gives him entire direction of both the editorial and business departments 
of the paper. 

—The record of the Home Life of New York for August, 1908, shows writings 
amounting to $1,681,149, compared with the following amounts in August of each 
of the years named: 1902, $1,079,000; 1901, $978,000; 1900, $844,000; 1899, $708,000; 
1898, $699,000. This indicates marvelous progress. 

—On September 25, Messrs. Fletcher of Maine, Folk of Tennessee, Reynolds 
of Missouri, Green of Kansas, McDavid of Alabama, Upham of Connecticut and 
Harrison of Massachusetts, constituting the insurance commissioners’ com- 
mittee on fraternal insurance, will meet in Baltimore to discuss the uniform 
fraternal bill. . 

—The Quebec City Life Assurance Agents Association has sent us a copy of 
its constitution and by-laws. The governing council fer 1903-’04 are: President, 
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J. B. Mosissette; first vice-president, Frank Glass; second vice-president, James 


’ F. Belleau; treasurer, J. T. Lachance; secretary, M. Monaghan; members of 


council, C. H, Carpenter and J. G. Bruneau. 


—Secretary Mason, of the National Association of Life Underwriters, has is- 
sued a circular jetter to the delegates, giving much desirable information regard- 
ing hotels, and urging the necessity of securing accommodations in advance. ‘The 
official headquarters of the convention will be the Hotel Rennert, and the con- 
vention sessions will be in the hall of the Y. M. C. A., which is near by. 


—The Yerkes Insurance Directory of Chicago for 1908 has been issued by the 
Yerkes Insurance Survey Company. It contains a list of fire and miscellaneous 
insurance companies and Lloyds, having offices cr agents in Chicago, with ad- 
dresses and names of agents; an alphabetical list of agencies, with addresses and 
names of companies represented; names and addresses of brokers, special agents 
and adjusters, and other useful data. It is well arranged and clearly printed. 

—The Continental of New York is aiming to secure $6,000,000 of premium in- 
come this year, and in a circular letter to agents sets forth its record for fifty 
years back. It also shows that on July 1, 1903, its net surplus was $6,122,385, 
aside from its $300,000 reserve for contingencies; and it adds that: ‘“‘Our assets 
were undervalued, and it marked up to real value the surplus would not have 
been less than seven and one-half million dollars.” 


—The July number of The Journal of the Institute of Actuaries contains the 
following valuable papers: I. ‘‘Further Remarks on the Valuation of Endowment 
Assurances in Groups,” by George J. Lidstone, F. I. A., actuary of the Alliance 
Assurance Company, Limited; II. ‘Further Notes Upon the Application of Mr. 
Lidstone’s Method to the Case of Joint Endowment,’”’ by Thomas G. Ackland, 
I I. A.; ILI. ‘Methods of Valuation and Distribution of Profits in the United 
Kingdom,” by Gerald H. Ryan, F. I. A., general manager and actuary of the 
British Empire Mutual Life Assurance Company. Copies of this publication may 
be obtained from The Spectator Company at the price of $1 each. 


—The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company of Baltimore increased its 
business in the first six months of 1903 by $223,417 over the same period in 1902, 
and present appearances point to $2,000,000 of premiums for the full year 1903. 
This company, which is entered in every State in the Union, now has its new 
draft check department in active operation, under the management of Marc 
Hubbert. This branch was organized under the supervision of Fred, L. Gray, 
the inventor of the plan, and it is meeting with great encouragement. Mr. 
Mountain of the New York office, has charge of its introduction in the metropolis. 
The company is now remodeling its home office building, which will soon be one 
of the most attractive structures in Baltimore. Colonel J. Frank Supplee, assist- 
ant to the president and superintendent of the field department, is visiting the 
Central Western and Southern agencies, and by the end of the year will have 
pretty well covered the entire country. 
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A new, up-to-date and comprehensive work which should be in the posses- 
sion of every Special Agent, Inspector and Local Agent. An idea of the 
broad scope of this work may be obtained by a glance at the chapter titles given 
Delow, although this list gives no intimation of the numerous details presented 
in the book, 


I. Construction. XI. ucher Fire Appliances. 

II. Special Construction and Notes. XII. Oils, Varnishes, Benzine, etc. 
III, Fire Doors and Shutters. XIII. Oily Waste and Othe. Spon- 
IV. Heating. taneously Combustible Ma- 

V. Lighting. terial. 

VI, Electric Light and Power Instal- XIV. Waste and Rubbish. 
lation. XV. Special Information. 


VII. Automatic Sprinkler Equipment.| XVI. Watchman and Watchman’s 
VIII. Steam Fire Pumps. Time Recording Apparatus. 


IX. Rotary Fire Pumps. XVII. Miscellaneous Information and 
X. Reservoirs and Other Sources of Tables. 
Water Supply. XVIII. Hazards. 





There is a copious Index which will enable the reader to locate quickly any 
particular item of information. 
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PROTECTION (Bound in Red Russia Leather): 


Per Copy, - - $2.50 25 Copies, is = $48.00 
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100 Copies, - - $350.00 
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